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New Profits From 
WV VA aloli-mm’,"sel-t-| am —ja-t-le| 


For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 
Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 


: ’ volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 
International 5 for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 





High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! > Peternation 










“Bakery-Proved"’ Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 

to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 


TLC ING CORPARN Y 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


“Bokery-Proved"—Trademark 
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IMPROVES FLOUR MATURING 
AND BLEACHING 
5 IMPORTANT WAYS! 
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Tue REVOLUTIONARY NEW IDEAS, equipment and techniques 
employed in the HY-KURE process have brought a new con- 
ception of safety to the maturing and bleaching of flour. For 
this truly modern method of supplying and dispensing chlorine 
dioxide eliminates the old gas generator 4nd provides chlorine 
dioxide in solid hydrate form. 


Why not get the full story on all the FIVE great new advantages HY- KURE 
can bring you? You'll discover how easily and economically HY-KURE can be 
installed in your mill . . . and that a change to this modern improved method 
of maturing and bleaching can be effected without any interruption of your 
production of flour. 





See your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative or Write Direct to: 


) aoe Clonal 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1123-1125 Merriam Bivd., Kansas City, Kansas 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 


following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 





“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service + Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
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FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
haul.ng are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(+) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 

#> Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE Orry 
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4 ARKELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W VA. * MOBILE. ALA. 














ROCRRVER” “RE ODGETT’S” RYE 20K; 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C, Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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"The Olive Grove’ by 
Vincent VanGogh (1853-1890) 
Dutch. Courtesy Nelson-Atkins 


Gallery, Kansas City, Missouri. 


are produced by the cake baker only when 
the soft wheat flour is top quality, uni- 
formly milled to exacting specifications. 
Flour Mills of America mills such flour 


only after exhaustive pre-testing! 


Flour mills 5} Amica, Ine. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
CROC mAb bias | 





CANADA’S 










i WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
wie MONARCH 


‘ CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON _ } 
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TRADE | MARK 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
egnitt ” HE 4 r ty 

PURITY THREE STARS 

CANADA CREAM STERLING 


S 
$s 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 






CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON ” 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


of the Wood 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Lake 





MAIN TAINED SINCE itn 7 


Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Complete Grain 









Facilities for 
Members of 


All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


changes. 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 














1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO e 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 


1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


ite rtlme: the 
Staff of Life’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 




















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

7 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 











FORT WORTH * AMARILLO : CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
Z RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "xt! 
Jes Fe Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 









is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 
We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIV ISION 


i 





OPERATING 


~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








BOARD OF TRADE SUILDING . 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent 


ANTICS CITY, MISSOURI ‘— 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN + FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 
j. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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depend on these premium spring wheat flours 


for superior performance and quality. 





, COMMANDER 
_ A strong bread flour of exceptional 


\ uniformity, producing a loaf of fine, 








_ flavorsome eating qualities. 






| MAPLESOTA 
A fancy short patent flour that makes 


Icaves of fine silky texture, with a 


brilliant white crumb color. 









MitlLlLING COMPAN Y 
IVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


- Commander-Larabee 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Census Bureau Reports 


December Flour Output 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census estimates wheat flour pro- 
duction in December at 19,174,000 
sacks. The average output per work- 
ing day amounted to 834,000 sacks, 
compared with 915,000 sacks in No- 
vember and 834,000 sacks in Decem- 
ber, 1953. 

(The Northwestern Miller, in the 
Jan, 25 issue, estimated December 
flour output at 19,052,000 sacks — 
within .6% of the subsequently issued 
Census estimate.) 

Wheat flour mills in December op- 
erated at 78.3% of capacity, com- 
pared with 85.9% the previous month 
and 77.7% a year earlier. 

Wheat grindings in December were 
estimated at 44524000 bu., com- 
pared with 44,656,000 bu. the previ- 
ous month. Wheat offal output in De- 
cember was estimated at 382,856 tons. 

Rye flour production in December 
was estimated at 203,000 sacks. Rye 
grindings were estimated at 451,000 
bu., and 2,339 tons of rye offal were 
produced. 

As of Dec. 31, flour mills held esti- 
mated stocks of 4,661,000 sacks of 
wheat flour and 61,000 sacks of rye. 

The Census Bureau figures repre- 
sent the production of all commercial 
mills in the U.S. About 97% of the to- 
tals are reported by the 375 largest 
mills, with the balance estimated. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Snowstorm 
Helps Crop 
In Southwest 


KANSAS CITY — A_ widespread 
snowstorm which was the heaviest 
of the winter brought considerable 
moisture in the Southwest last week. 
The latest precipitation should give 
winter wheat a good boost from the 
rather arid conditions which had 
plagued the crop again this year. 

The snow occurred generally in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri and 
precipitation was received in the 
form of rain in Oklahoma. Much of 
western Oklahoma obtained a slow, 
soaking rain last week of from % 
to 1 inch. Texas did not get moisture. 

The snow ranged up to a foot in 
depth in Kansas, with most reports 
ranging 4 to 7 in. It was a wet snow, 
bringing % to 1 in. of moisture. Simi- 
lar conditions were reported in Ne- 
braska. 

A 1954 weather summary for Kan- 
sas reveals that the year was the 
second hottest on record and ranked 
seventh in dryness for the past 68 
years of record-keeping. It was the 
third year in a row for dry, arid con- 
ditions. Most observers agree that 
wheat will show more improvement, 
however, if additional moisture such 
as that which occurred last week is 
received. Kansas City records show 
that there has been an accumulation 
of 3% in. moisture this year com- 
pared with only .05 in. a year ago. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

OKLAHOMA EXPANSION 

DURANT, OKLA.— An expansion 
program which will add 20,000 sq. ft. 
of additional floor space for the Tur- 
ner Baking Co., Durant, Okla., is 
nearing completion. 








Kansas City Flour Output 


Note: By calendar years, in sacks. 
Source: The Northwestern Miller. 





1954 1953 1951 
Jan. 1,072,600 1,146,900 1 1,654,689 
Feb. 1,054,800 1,029,700 1,233,722 1,324,223 
Mch, 1,157,600 1,068,500 1,135 1,463,757 
April 1,215,700 1,046,781 1,23 1,291,923 
May 967,200 1,000,000 1,18 1,324,794 
June 1,106,300 981,800 1 1,194,219 
July 1,093,500 1,120,100 1 1,137,598 
Aug. 1,076,200 1,035,700 1, 2 1,160,229 
Sept. 1,120,500 1,169,500 1,296,95 1,198,892 
Oct. 1,080,000 1,228,000 1 1,417,351 
Nov. 1,101,90 1,080,200 1 1,295,792 
Dec 1,145,100 1,104,734 1 1,151,109 
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Tot. 13,191,400 13,017,915 15,099,684 15,614,576 


Minneapolis Flour Production 


Note: By calendar years, in sacks. 
Source: The Northwestern Miller. 








1954 1953 1952 1951 
Jan. 1,130,800 1,388,300 1,343,648 1,456,407 
Feb, 955,500 1,151,600 1,141,815 1,125,332 
Mch, 1,119,700 1,224,400 1,081,112 1,135,559 
April 857,900 1,117,268 1,160,180 876,429 
May 784,900 1,138,200 1,079,588 1,081,434 
June 1,006,600 1,038,400 1,117,044 944,063 
July 915,600 1,032,500 1,145,462 1,096,115 
Aug. 1,026,100 1,042,000 1,171,595 1,182,852 
Sept. 1,138,400 1,155,100 1,299,200 1,133,498 
Oct. 989,500 1,217,900 1,412,800 1,286,044 
Nov. 1,063,600 1,067,000 1,195,322 1,293,996 
Dec. 960,100 1,005,395 1,239,200 1,106,782 
Tot. 11,948,700 13,578,063 14,386,966 13,718,511 


Buffalo Flour Production 
Note: By calendar years, in sacks. 
Source: The Northwestern Miller. 














1954 1953 1952 1951 
Jan. 2,135,900 2,097,400 2,403,165 2,461.595 
Feb. 2,072,800 1,969,300 1,997,390 2,013,820 
Mch, 2,190,700 2,088,300 2,084,730 2,018,212 
April 1,791,600 2,065,196 2,044,916 1,720,910 
May 2,014,400 2,201,800 2,008,673 1,933,954 
June 2,245,200 2,172,200 2,288,347 1,820,820 
July 2,183,100 2,150,400 2,367 2,018,462 
Aug. 2, § 2,087,400 2,067,212 2,348,300 
Sept. 2,447,300 2,361,400 2,289,500 2,002,734 
Oct. 2,406,700 2,473,500 2,287,900 2,193,751 
Nov. 2,588,500 2,301,600 2,091,274 2,217,794 
Dec. 2,464,600 2,247,634 1,199,800 2,093,412 
Tot. 26,794,700 26,216,130 26,130,374 24,843,764 
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Flour Production Holds Up in 1954 


Year’s Total Output Almost 
Equal to Production in 1953 


U.S. wheat flour production in 1954 
held at practically the same level as 
in 1953. This is shown in a compila- 
tion of production figures for the 
year. 

Output in 1954 totaled 221,756,000 
sacks. This represents a very slight 
dip, only .2% from the 1953 total 
of 222,177,000 sacks. (The 1953 total 
is from the Census Bureau’s sum- 
mary for the year, and the 1954 pro- 
duction was obtained by totaling the 
Census Bureau’s monthly output fig- 
ures during the year.) 

Daily average production in 1954 
was 859,000 sacks—down .7% from 
the 1953 average of 865,000 sacks. 

(The percentage decline in daily 
average was slightly greater than 
for total production because there 
was one more working day in 1954 
than in 1953. Also, it should be noted 
that the number of working days in 
1954 would have been smaller—and 
the daily average output larger—had 
it not been for the fact that certain 
holiday dates fell on weekend days 
and thus were not counted under 
Census Bureau procedure in deter- 
mining number of working days.) 

Not only did total 1954 production 
practically equal 1953 output; it ap- 
peared during the latter part of 1954 
that production was moving some- 
what ahead of a year earlier. 

Production in the last six months 
of 1954 was more than 1 million 
sacks greater than in the last six 
months of 1953, Census Bureau fig- 


U.S. Flour Production at Principal Centers 


Note: In sacks. 


Flour production in 
western Miller, with 


principal manufacturing areas by 
relationships of production to capacity 


Source: The Northwestern Miller. 


mills reporting to The North 
and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





1952 
14,386,966 
23,114,942 
37,501,908 
15,099,684 15,614,576 15,469,443 15,698,440 
+e “** e+ 4,356,980 
eee e+e +? 4,421,461 


48,456,811 49,329,654 47,552,879 39,845,803 





Northwest 1954 1953 
Minneapolis ......... 11,948,700 13,578,063 
Interior mills* ....... 23,225,200 22,622,252 

| 35,173,900 36,200,315 

Southwest 
Masieae - OUP. .. orevovas 13,191,400 13,017,915 
WieRite © ...c0r0s% ose eee 
a Pee soe see 
Interior millst ....... 48,163,100 45,986,969 

0 61,354,500 69,004,784 
a! . 26,794,700 26,216,130 
Central & S.E. states** 27,368,900 27,935,724 






63,556,495 64,944,230 63,022,322 64,302,684 
26,130,374 24,843,764 25,068,889 26,583,307 
26,747,471 27,382,364 27,891,322 27,911,698 
14,782 15,010,487 13,420,071 13,972,087 








North Pacific Coast 15,262,000 13,819,175 

Grand totals ..... 165,954,100 163,176,128 
Percentage of total 

U.S. production 74.8 73.4 
Percentage of capacity 

operated per 5-day 

WOOK ccccscccesvos 91 91 


168,719,280 171,073,566 167,126,817 170,246,057 


74.6 73 


90 89 89 90 


*Principal interior mills in Minnesota, including Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Iowa. **Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri. tMills outside of Kansas City. *** Wichita 


and Salina mills included in interior total. 


1954 Calendar Month Flour Production 


Note: In sacks (cwt.). Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 











Commerce. 
Average Calendar Offal 
working month pro- 

day total duction 
(000’s) (000’s) (tons) 
January 948 18,962 380,153 
February 868 17,361 344,611 
March 820 18,871 376,594 
April ....:. 783 17,217 339,250 
| | TPE ee 795 16,685 327,804 
BUMS vcescesees $20 18,041 363,478 
BOT cobs evans 819 18,022 361,956 
August ........ 854 18,786 380,751 
September ..... 940 19,733 397,086 
October ....... 938 19,688 397,719 
November 915 19,216 387,185 
December ..... 834 19,174 382,856 

1954 totals and 
averages ...*t859 221,756 4,439,443 
2053... 00 rwassee 865 222,177 4,432,000 
hg em 892 228,148 4,605,000 
BOGE NG . HOG 899 229,292 4,626,000 








Wheat Wh. flour Flour ex- 
ground 24-Hour production traction 
(bushels) capacity as % of rate 
(000’s) (000’s) capacity (%) 
43,971 1,070 88.6 71.9 
40,222 1,062 81.7 71.9 
43,729 1,066 77.0 71.9 
39,874 1,066 73.5 71.9 
38,582 1,060 74.9 72.1 
41,913 1,060 77.4 71.7 
41,902 1,061 77.2 71.7 
43,752 1,061 80,4 71.6 
45,846 1,065 88.2 71.7 
45,805 1,065 88.0 71.6 
44,656 1,065 85.9 71.7 
44,524 *1,065 78.3 *71.7 
614,77 *1,063 *780.8 *71.8 
515,446 1,069 $1.1 71.8 
632,374 1,098 81.2 71.4 
635,235 1,124 79.9 71.4 


*Estimated. tEstimated on basis of 258 working days. 





ures show. Among mills reporting 
production to ‘The: Northwestern 
Miller, 1954-55 crop year flour pro- 
duction to date is well over 2 million 
sacks ahead of a year earlier. Mills 
reporting to the Miller account for 
about 75% of the nation’s total out- 
put. (See table on page 15.) 

In this same connection, it may be 
noted that flour exports in the first 
months of the 1954-55 crop year have 
been ahead of exports a year earlier. 
(See export story on page 13.) 

The rate of wheat flour production 
in 1954 was 80.8% of capacity. This 
represented practically no change 
from 1953. 

The 1954 daily capacity figure, as 
shown in the accompanying table, 
was 1,063,000 sacks. This was slight- 
ly less than the 1953 figure of 1,069,- 
000 sacks. The decline in capacity, it 
may be noted, was not as great as 
in previous years. (The 1954 capacity 
figure was obtained by averaging 
monthly census figures.) 

Flour production figures in princi- 
pal milling centers and areas, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, 
are shown in a number of tables ac- 
companying this story. These figures 
show that, among mills reporting to 
the Miller, output in 1954 was down 
from 1953 in the Northwest and in 
the central and southeastern states, 
but up from 1953 in the Southwest, 
the North Pacific Coast region and 
at Buffalo. (See tables.) 

Production in 1954 by mills report- 
ing to the Miller totaled 165,954,100 
sacks, compared with 163,176,128 
sacks in 1953. However, the mills re- 
porting to the Miller accounted for a 
greater percentage of total U.S. out- 
put in 1954 than in 1953. 

Among the “Big Three” milling 
centers, Kansas City and Buffalo 
showed gains in 1954 over 1953, 
while Minneapolis showed a decline. 

Buffalo output in 1954 was 26,794,- 
700 sacks, compared with 26,216,130 
sacks in 1953. For Kansas City, the 
1954 total was 13,191,400 sacks, com- 
pared with 13,017,915 sacks in 1953. 
Minneapolis production in 1954 was 
11,948,700 sacks, compared with 13,- 
578,063 sacks in 1953. 

The percentage of capacity oper- 
ated per five-day week by mills re- 
porting to the Miller was 91 in 1954 
—the same as in 1953. (The differ- 
ence between this operations percent- 
age and that reported by the Census 
Bureau is explained by the fact that 
the mills reporting to the Miller 
represent the larger mills.) 

The figures on production by mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
show that while Minneapolis output 
declined in 1954, the production by 
interior Northwest mills increased 
somewhat. And in the Southwest, the 
greater part of the total gain among 
mills reporting to the Miller was 
shown by the interior mills. 
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DETROIT—Members of the Mich- 
igan State Millers Assn. held their 
annual winter meeting Feb. 3-5 at 
the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in De- 
troit, with virtually all members of 
the association being present, as well 
as a substantial representation of the 
allied trades. 

The morning session Feb. 4 was 
opened with a brief welcoming speech 
by the president, C. B. Knappen, Jr., 
Knappen Milling Co., Augusta. H. S. 
Holmes, Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, 
chairman of the wheat improvement 
committee, gave a short report on the 
association’s continuing activity in 
encouraging the growing of white 
wheats especially suited for cookie- 
type flours, for which Michigan has 
long been known. 

Mr. Holmes then introduced Dr. 
William Yamuzaki, Federal Soft 
Wheat Quality Laboratory, Wooster, 
Ohio, who explained in a _ slide- 
illustrated talk the work being done 
and progress made in isolating the 
factor in wheat which is responsible 
for superior cookie-baking quality. 
Dr. Yamuzaki reported that, based 
on work already done, there is evi- 
dence of a negative correlation be- 
tween the quantity of purified starch 
tailings present in flour and cookie 
spread. Baking quality apparently is 
also indicated by the alkaline water 
capacity retention test. It was Dr. 
Yamuzaki’s feeling that, based on 
evidence presently available, cookie 
baking quality is closely related to 
the wheat variety from which the 
flour is milled. 

Dr. Kenyon Payne, head of the de- 
partment of farm products, Michigan 
State College, and Prof. Hubert 
Brown of the same department were 
introduced and commented on the co- 
operation between the college and 
the wheat growing and milling in- 
dustries. Prof. Brown, in a prelimi- 
nary report on the effects of top 
dressing applications of fertilizers on 
wheat quality, indicated somewhat 
inconclusive results as yet, although 
the heavier applications showed a 
definite trend toward higher protein 
content. 

Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, president of the Association 
of Operative Millers, spoke on ac- 
tivities of that association, with par- 
ticular reference to the work of the 
education, sanitation and technical 
advisory committees. He extended an 
invitation to millers present to at- 
tend the forthcoming technical con- 
ference of the association in St. 
Louis, May 22-26. 

At the afternoon session Clarence 
Athanson, traffic consultant reported 
on rate and traffic matters of current 
interest. Ted Collier, National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, spoke on the value 
of time, with particular reference to 
mill management and operation. R. 
H. Ayers, Chase Bag Co., made a 
short talk on paper as a packaging 
material, explaining briefly the meth- 
od of manufacture and indicating the 
tremendous growth of this form of 
packaging in recent years. 

Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, re- 
ported on prospective legislation 
which might affect the milling in- 
dustry. Mr. Steen also commented on 
work being done at the University of 
Minnesota under federation auspices 
to determine the cause of germ dam- 
age in stored wheat. Recent develop- 
ments and future prospects in gov- 
ernment activity in grain sanitation 
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Wide Range of Talks Heard 
At Michigan Millers’ Meeting 


were also reviewed by Mr. Steen. 
Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling 
Co., Portland, chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, offered and the 
association adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing deepest sympathy and re- 
gret to Mrs. Fuller at the recent 
death of Milton P. Fuller, former 
president of the association. 


Officers Reelected 

Officers of the association, all of 
whom were reelected, are: president, 
C. B. Knappen, Jr.; vice president, 
King Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell; 
and secretary-treasurer, H. S. Cow- 
gill Amendt Milling Co., Monroe. 
Members of the executive committee 
are James Craig, F. W. Stock and 
Sons, Hillsdale; Clyde Davis, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Indiana; 
W. H. Hagenmeyer, International 
Milling Co., Detroit; Richard Krafft, 
Star of the West Milling Co., Frank- 
enmuth; C. D. McKenzie, Jr., Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy; and J. 
A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso. 

The Allied Assn. elected as new 
officers president Jack Revord, Ster- 
win Chemicals Inc.; vice president, 
Robert Thomas, Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; 
and secretary-treasurer, James Ben- 
nett, Chase Bag Co. 

The allied group was host to the 
millers at a cocktail hour and the 
meeting concluded with the annual 
banquet. 


Willard Meinecke Named 


Assistant General 
Superintendent of GMI 
MINNEAPOLIS — Willard H. 


Meinecke has been appointed assist- 
ant general plant superintendent of 
General Mills, Inc., C. E. Anderson, 
director of production of the com- 
pany’s flour division, announced last 
week. 

Mr. Meinecke formerly was plant 
superintendent at Tacoma, Wash. 

He is past president of the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers. 

Mr. Meinecke has been with Gener- 
al Mills nearly 14 years, during which 
time he has served as milling trainee, 
second miller, plant superintendent at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, and plant superin- 
tendent at Tacoma. He represented 
District 9 as executive committeeman 
from 1948-1951 in the AOM, became 
international vice president in 1952, 
and served as president during 
1953-54. He also is a member of the 
National Association of Foremen. 

The following appointments were 
also announced by General Mills: 

John Geddis, flour milling superin- 
tendent at Tacoma, will succeed Mr. 
Meinecke as plant superintendent. 

Frederic M. Abbott, milling super- 
intendent at Los Angeles, will be 
transferred to Minneapolis, to serve 
with the mill engineering force. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ILLINOIS ELEVATOR DAMAGE 

PEKIN, ILL. — An exp'’osion fol- 
lowed by fire caused considerable 
damage at the W. D. Dewey & Sons 
Grain Elevator Co. here recently. 











Kansas Wheat Conference Draws 148 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Un- 
usual proficiency in identifying com- 
mercially important varieties of hard 
red winter wheat by kernel char- 
acteristics brought nine individuals 
148 “Certificates of Merit” at the con- 
clusion of the four-day wheat kernel 
conference at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, according to 
Ernest L. Mader, conference chair- 
man. 

The nine were Ned E. Shook and 
Glen E. England, Farmers Co-op 
Commission Co., Hutchinson; Elmer 
L. Davis, Union Equity Co-op Ex- 
change, Enid, Okla.; James A. Teich- 
graeber and W. E. Armstrong, Kan- 


sas Milling Co., Wichita; George De- 
Graw, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Hutchinson; George Griffin, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, grain di- 
vision, Wichita; Robert L. Reed, Enid 
Terminal Elevator, Enid, Okla.; and 
Charles Glass, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

In all, 148 grain buyers, millers, 
and processors representing the larg- 
est terminals down to the smallest 
country elevators, attended the con- 
ference this year. This is by far the 
largest attendance in the 11 year 
history of the conference and indi- 
cates, Mader believes, that more 


grain buyers are aware of quality 
differences between wheat varieties. 





WHEAT CONFERENCE — Quality differences. between wheat varieties re- 
ceived considerable attention at the recent Kansas State College wheat kernel 
conference. Shown above are some of the registrants. From left, seated, are 
E. J. Rickel, Rickel Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Brentana Harnisch, Pioneer 
Flour Mill, San Antonic, Texas; Henry Royer, Pillsbury Mills, Ornaha, Neb.; 
and John J. Heitz, Denver Elevator Co., Denver, Colorado. Standing, from 
left, are Elmer Davis, Union Equity Co-op Exchange, Enid, Okla.; ©. S. 
Sullivan, W. G. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; and John Bloom, 


King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 
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E. W. Morrison 


E. W. Morrison 


Wins Civic Honors 


DENTON, TEXAS—E. W. Morri- 
son, president and general manager 
of the Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, has been named “Denton Man 
of the Year” by this city’s newspaper, 
the Record-Chronicle. 

“His past efforts, his attitude to- 
ward the future and his ability have 
proven Morrison and won for him 
election as Denton’s Chamber of 
Commerce president for 1955,” the 
newspaper said. 

Mr. Morrison and the firm he heads 
received prominent recognition in a 
special section of the Record-Chron- 
icle of Jan. 30 devoted to Denton’s 
industrial progress. 

The special issue stated that Mr. 
Morrison got his start in milling as 
a bookkeeper at the Red Star Mil- 
ling Co., Wichita, Kansas, in 1912. 
In 1923 he was named vice president 
of the company and continued to ad- 
vance until he left to establish his 
own milling firm in Denton in 1936. 

The article continued: “The Mor- 
rison Milling Co. has multiplied its 
assets six times since it was founded 
May 28, 1936. Its flour milling capac- 
ity has been doubled. 

“Elevator capacity has increased 
from 200,000 bu. to 1,040,000 bu. 

“The latest addition to this capac- 
ity came in the past year when a 
484000 bu. elevator was added to 
the mill. It marked the largest build- 
ing permit issued in the city during 
1954. 

“The structure, completely mod- 
ern, is an addition to capacity that 
was boosted by the construction of 
a similar elevator in 1950. 

“The elevator of four 
holds 300,000 bu. 


years ago 


Storage Space 

“The Morrison Milling Co, now 
provides public storage for grain pro- 
ducts in excess of 900,000 bu.” 

The newspaper report added that 
Morrison Milling Company’s future 
plans include construction of a com- 
pletely modern feed plant and mod- 
ernized flour and corn mills. 

Mr. Morrison, as head of two citi- 
zens’ committees last year, is cred- 
ited in being greatly responsible for 
bringing to Denton the services of the 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Rail- 
road and the passage of a $7 million 
bond program to expand the city’s 
water and electric power facilities. 
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American Bakeries 
1954 Net Income 
Holds Steady 


CHICAGO — The American Bak- 
eries Co. reports consolidated net in- 
come, after federal taxes on income, 
for the year ended Jan. 1, 1955 (52 
weeks) of $4,431,143 or $2.61 per share 
on 1,596,193 shares of common stock 
outstanding. For the year ended Jan. 
2, 1954 (53 weeks) combined net in- 
come of the merged companies to- 
taled $4,505,666, equivalent to $2.66 
per share on the above number of 
shares of common stock. 

For the 12 weeks ended Jan. 1, 
1955, consolidated net income was 
$1,399,322 equivalent to 84¢ per share 
on common stock outstanding. This 
compares to consolidated net income 
of $1,363,281 for the last 13 weeks of 
1953. 

Consolidated net income before 
provision for federal taxes on income 
for the year ended Jan. 1, 1955 (52 
weeks), was $9,128,265; and for the 
12 weeks ended Jan. 1, 1955, $2,788,- 
896. 

The board of directors of American 
Bakeries Co. declared regular quar- 
terly dividends of 50¢ per share on 
the common stock and $1.12% 
per share on the 4%% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock of 
the corporation, both payable March 
1, 1955 to stockholders of record Feb. 
11, 1955. 
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Tanner G. Stephenson 
Joins Bache & Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Bache & Co. has 
announced that Tanner G. Stephen- 
son is now associated with the Bache 
firm in its commodity department in 
Kansas Ci'y. 

Mr. Stephenson began his new 
duties Feb. 7 and will specialize in 
millfeed and other feed ingredients. 

Mr. Stephenson formerly was with 
the Checkerboard Elevator division 
of the Ralston Purina Co., as Kansas 
City manager for some years until 
last Jan. 1. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Quaker to Expand 
St. Joseph Plant 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Cecil R. Mar- 
tin, manager, Quaker Oats Co. p/ant 
at St. Joseph, Mo., has announced 
pans to construct an additional 
1500,000-bu. grain elevator adjacent 
to the present elevator properties at 
llth St. and Atchison St. here. Also 
planned is the construction of a new 
flour mill warehouse, with an area 
of 16,000 sq. ft., adjacent to the flour 
mill at 2nd St. and Edmond St. This 
construction will replace the present 
warehouse buildings. Other milling 
installations of considerable propor- 
tions will be made. 

It is hoped to complete these proj- 
ects during the first half of the pres- 
ent calendar year, Mr. Martin said. 











Nebraska Contest Winners Announced 


KEARNEY, NEB.—An entry of 
certified Nebred grown by Don Wal- 
len of McCook, Neb., won first place 
in the 1954 Nebraska Milling and 
Baking Contest. 

Placings in the contest were an- 
nounced, and the winners were hon- 
ored at the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Crop Improvement Assn. 
at Kearney Jan. 31. 

Mr. Wallen’s certified Nebred en- 
try had placed fourth in the central 
region of the open class division at 
the 1954 Nebraska Wheat Show at 
Ogallala. Scoring 113.1 out of a pos- 
sible 125 points based upon flour and 
bread quality characteristics, the top 
place sample of Nebred made a near 


perfect loaf of bread, according to 
cereal chemists who scored the 
samples. 

Entries in the state milling and 


baking contest included the top five 
entries from each of the three re- 
gions in the open class division (mar- 
ket, certified, 4-H and FFA entries) 
along with two of the top three en- 
tries in the sweepstakes division of 
the 1954 Nebraska Wheat Show 

The contest is sponsored annually 
by the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. as a follow-up event to the 
wheat show to point up the import- 
ance of milling and baking qualities 
of wheat which cannot be determined 
by visual appearance. 

Factors taken into consideration 
in judging the entries were: flour 
protein, flour yield, flour ash, water 
absorption, mixing required, loaf vol- 
ume, crumb color, loaf texture and 
grain, and external appearance. 

The contest samples were milled 
and baked under the direction of 
Howard Becker, who is in charge of 
the flour quality control laboratory 
for Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

The prize winners in addition to 
Mr. Wallen, and their wheat varieties 
were: second, Wayne Ramig, Bayard, 
Cheyenne variety; third, Roland 
Meyer, Auburn, Pawnee; fourth, 
Ralph G. Hennings, Hemingford, Co- 


manche; fifth, Wayne Coen, Lyman, 
Cheyenne. 

Mr. Wallen was awarded a trophy 
donated annually by the Chadron 
(Neb.) Milling Co. in addition to the 
first place ribbon. An exhibit of the 
prize-winning wheat samples along 
with the laboratory loaves of bread 
from each sample was on display dur- 
ing the crop improvement meeting. 

The wheat protein of Mr. Wallen’s 
entry was 13.65%. The flour quality 
factors in his winning entry were: 
flour protein, 11.50%; flour yield, 
73.7%; flour ash, .43%; water ab- 
sorption, 63%; mixing required, 6.5 
minutes; loaf volume, 855 c.c.; crumb 
color, awarded the maximum of 10 
points in the scoring; loaf texture and 
grain, awarded maximum of 20 


points; external appearance, award- 
ed maximum of 20 points. 





EXPERIMENTAL MILLING—Edgar 
Mever, experimental miiler with the 
flour quality control laboratory, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Coa., 
Omaha, is shown in the process of 
milling one of the entries in the Ne- 
braska Milling and Baking Contest. 
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Factors in U.S. 
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Flour Sales 


In West Africa Outlined 


WASHINGTON — Sales of USS. 
flour in the two British West African 
colonies of Gambia and Sierra Leone 
depend largely on price, according to 
Arthur M. Cummings, grain market- 
ing specialist of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, who recently returned 
from a three weeks’ investigation of 
market potentialities for U.S. flour in 
that area. 

The quality of U.S. flour is very 
favorably known in these two 
colonies, Mr. Cummings said. Buyers 
there are brand conscious. They have 
been buying U.S. flour for many 
years and will continue to buy it 
unless it is priced out of the market. 
Thus, while they prefer American 
brands, they must consider prices 
of competing flours, he commented. 

It was pointed out that in the last 
analysis, the effective demand for 
flour in both Sierra Leone and Gam- 
bia depends on the demand in world 
markets for the commodities which 
those colonies have for export. When 
the demand for their export products 
declines, both colonies suffer a re- 
duction in purchasing power. They 
are then compelled to curtail imports 
of flour and other products. This is 
usually reflected in the imposition of 
restrictions of one sort or another on 
imports from non-sterling sources. 

Palm kernels and palm oil, pias- 
Sava, peanuts, ginger, kola nuts, coca 
and pepper constitute the main agri- 
cultural exports of Sierra Leone. In 
addition, exports of mineral products 
are also of importance, especially 
iron ore, diamonds, chrome ore and 
gold. By far the most important ex- 
port of Gambia is peanuts. Gambian 
export items of minor importance 
include beeswax, hides and skins and 
palm kernels, 


U.S., Canadian Totals 

The fact that North American flour 
brands are well liked in Gambia and 
Sierra Leone is evidenced by the fact 
that the combined 1953-54 exports of 
the U.S. and Canada to that area 
totaled 11,762,000 lb. compared with 
11,655,000 lb. in 1952-53 and 8,515,000 
in 1951-52. Of those quantities the 
U.S. in 1953-54 supplied 6,493,000 Ib. 
and Canada 5,269,000 lb. In 1952-53 
the quantities were 9,158,000 lb. from 
the U.S. and 2,497,000 lb. from Can- 
ada. In 1951-52, the U.S. supplied 
6,370,000 lb. and Canada 2,145,000 Ib. 
While the quantities imported from 
areas other than the U.S. and Can- 
ada during the past two years are 
unknown, they are believed to have 
been small. Prior to 1952-53, prac- 
tically no flour was imported from 
countries other than the U.S. and 
Canada. 


Competitive Price Necessary 


U.S. flour millers can keep and 
perhaps even expand their outlets 
in these colonies if they can deliver 


a quality product at a price that will 
be competitive with flour: from other 
sources of supply, says Mr. Cum- 
mings. To do this they will need the 
full cooperation of U.S. wheat grow- 
ers in producing an abundance cf 
strong gluten wheat that millers 
must have in order to turn out the 
kind of flour that is in demand all 
over the world. But the price of such 
flour must be in line with that of- 
fered by competitors, he said. 

It appears that officials in Gambia 
have no objections to the resumption 
of import licenses for U.S. flour, Mr. 
Cummings was told. He was warned, 
however, that while bread made from 
American flour had public preference, 
too great a price spread would force 
the country to turn to cheaper sour- 
ces of supply for all of her flour. 
Somewhat the same situation was 
found in Sierra Leone by Mr. Cum- 
mings. 

Mr. Cummings also spent some 
time in Dakar, French West Africa, 
where he visited two recently con- 
structed French flour mills, said to 
be the first modern mills in all of 
West Africa. It is claimed that they 
have a capacity sufficient to supply 
flour for French West Africa and 
with expansion, could supply a large 
portion of all of West Africa. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 


Continental Baking 
Sales and Net 


Profit Increase 


NEW YORK—R. Newton Laughlin, 
president of Continental Baking Co., 
stated Feb. 1 that net sales of Con- 
tinental during the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 25, 1954, amounted to $212,510,- 
101, compared with $198,844,653 dur- 
ing the year 1953, an increase of ap- 
proximately 6% %, and that net profit 
after federal income taxes during the 
year 1954 amounted to $5,703,989, 
compared with $5,654,438 during the 
year 1953. 

After deducting the dividend on the 
$5.50 dividend cumulative preferred 
stock, net income per share of com- 
mon stock during the year 1954 
amounted to $4, compared with $3.96 
during the year 1953. 

Mr. Laughlin stated further that 
net income of $4 per share of com- 
mon during 1954 was after the de- 
duction for accrual for vacation pay 
permitted under Section 462 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and 
that said deduction amounted to $.53 
per share of common stock, for which 
there was not a similar accrual dur- 
ing the year 1953. 

It is expected that the detailed 
printed report of Continental Baking 
Co. will be issued about Feb. 16. 








Milling Group to Confer With USDA 


WASHINGTON—A milling indus- 
try committee will meet this week 
with U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials to discuss the problem of 
wheat loan program differentials at 
terminal markets. The committee is 
scheduled to confer Feb. 10 with 
Marvin McLain, director of the grain 
branch of Commodity Stabilization 
Service. 

The problem appears to center 
around a possible reduction in ter- 
minal loan rates for the soft red 


wheat area which will be resisted by 
the group coming here. 

The millers plan to present statis- 
tical material which will show that 
approximately 75% of the soft red 
wheat production normally is con- 
sumed in domestic channels, and the 
amount entering the loan program 
is generally only a small portion of 
the over-all production of soft wheat. 

Other aspects of the wheat support 
and production problem are discussed 
in a story on page 12. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Straws in the 
wind indicated by congressional at- 
tention point up the strong possibility 
that this session of Congress may 
take some affirmative action on the 
wheat loan program for the next 
crop. 

The latest warning signal comes 
in the form of two bills introduced 
in the Senate by Sen. Milton Young 
(R., N.D.). They are S. 954 and S. 
955. 

In one bill, the North Dakota 
senator reveals his interest in the 
Food and Drug Administration. cam- 
paign for cleanliness in grain. The 
other measure would establish a 
non-commercial wheat area which 
would put the wheat loan program 
in virtually the same administrative 
status as that of the corn crop. 

Grain Sanitation 

In S. 955 Sen. Young would trans- 
fer current functions of FDA with 
respect to grain back to the US. 
Department of Agriculture. Sen. 
Young proposes to amend the federal 
grain standards act (7 U.S.C. Ch. 3) 
as follows: “Section 12. All functions 
of the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare with respect to grain 
under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act are hereby transferred 
to the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Since he comes from an important 
spring wheat state and is a member 
of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Sen. Young’s sponsorship of 
any measure cannot be dismissed 
lightly, it is agreed here. While his 
backing for this measure is not dis- 
closed, it is inferred here that he has 
the support of influential cooperative 
grain merchandisers in that area. The 
Young move is the first outward step 
in attacking FDA in its grain sanita- 
tion drive. This move implies that it 
could be expected that USDA would 
be less subject to act on sanitation 
conditions than the FDA, 


Output Curtailment 

The North Dakota senator’s at- 
tention is broader, however, than the 
sanitation program. His major move 
is toward curtailment of wheat pro- 
duction in other areas of the country 
where he contends .that excess pro- 
duction adds to the total surplus 
burden and penalizes the spring 
wheat growers through acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. His 





ESTIMATE CUT 


WINNIPEG—A cut of 61,500,000 
bu. in the estimate of grain deliver- 
able in Western Canada was an- 
nounced Jan. 26 by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The revised estimate 
reduces wheat by 31,200,000 bu., oats 
18,800,000 bu., barley 10,100,000 bu. 
and rye by 2,000,000 bu., but raises 
flax by 1,200,000 bu. The Wheat 
Board survey says that about two- 
thirds of the wheat will grade 4 
Northern or better. Mid-January de- 
liverable grain stocks on _ prairie 
farms totalled only 359,804,006 bu., 
of which wheat accounted for 258,- 
093,000 bu. 
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Congress May Act at 
Current Session on 

Wheat Loan Program 


basic position as expounded before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
was that the spring wheat belt pro- 
duced only top quality wheats which 
do not need the loan program. Since 
they are largely consumed domestic- 
ally at premium prices, he argues, 
they should not fall afoul of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas be- 
cause other low grade milling wheats 
contribute to the burdensome carry- 
over and surpluses. 

In a discussion of this issue, Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
agreed with Sen. Young that produc- 
tion was distorted and that he was 
prepared to meet with the North Da- 
kota senator to discuss the problem. 

An opener of this issue may be 
seen in S. 954, in which Sen. Young 
would amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act to establish a non- 
commercial wheat area in which sup- 
ports would be not more than 75% 
of the loan rate in effect for the 
commercial area. 

The Young amendment would de- 
fine a non-commercial wheat state 
as one where average seeded acreage 
in the three calendar years immedi- 
ately preceding the calendar year in 
which marketing quotas are pro- 
claimed, was 150,000 acres or less 
provided, however, that any group of 
three or more contiguous counties 
may be excluded as non-commercial 
areas if'in such contiguous counties 
80% or more of the farmers in the 
preceding five years produced wheat 
from 15 acres or less. 

Rejected Previously 

At the last session of the 83rd 
Congress, a similar plan was ex- 
amined by the House Agriculture 
Committee and was rejected as a 
possibility since it was seen that its 
application would knock out of the 
commercial wheat area large sections 
of eastern wheat areas and substan- 
tial portions of the wheat growing 
counties of the soft red wheat states. 
The plan at that time was worked 
up for the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee by USDA experts who previ- 
ously had claimed that it would not 
be practicable to apply a commercial 
and non-commercial program to the 
wheat crop. However, under congres- 
sional urging, these same officials 
designed the plan that was subse- 
quently turned down by House agri- 
culture leaders. The House sponsors 
contemplated the non-commercial 
wheat area as one which would dis- 
courage production of low quality 
milling wheats and would provide 
better price outlooks for wheat grown 
in such states as Kansas and the 
Great Plains states. It was suspected 
that the drastic cuts indicated in the 
USDA non-commercial area wheat 
map looked like too bitter a pill for 
wheat farmers in the soft red states 
to swallow in an election year. 

It may be that again the 150,000 
acre common denominator will be too 
drastic for Congress to adopt, but, 
in any event, the fact that Sen. 
Young has taken the initiative fol- 
lowing his opening conversation with 
Secretary Benson throws down the 
gauntlet and may open wide the 
wheat loan program issue for con- 
gressional action. 

In connection with the wheat prob- 

(Continued on page 28) 


M. W. K. Heffelfinger 


Takes Russell-Miller Post 


MINNEAPOLIS — Marcus W. K. 
Heffelfinger recently resigned his 
position with King Midas Flour Mills 
and took over the duties of assistant 
to William M. Steinke, executive 
vice president and general manager 
of the flour milling division of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. 

Mr. Heffelfinger was named to his 
new post by George W. P. Heffel- 
finger, president of Russell-Miller. 

Prior to his transfer to Russell- 
Miller, Mark Heffelfinger worked for 
seven and a half years in various 
divisions of F. H. Peavey & Co., with 
five years experience in all phases 
of flour milling at King Midas Flour 
Mills. 

Joining the Peavey system in June, 
1947, Mr. Heffelfinger spent his first 
six months in training at the Green 
Valley, Minn., country station of 
Peavey Elevators. For the next six 
months he worked at the King Midas 
Flour mill in Hastings, Minn., follow- 
ed by a month with the engineering 
department in the Minneapolis office. 

From August, 1948, through Feb- 
ruary, 1950, he was employed by Van 
Dusen Harrington as a cash grain 
trader, and in March of 1950 was 
transferred to Madison, Wis., as terri- 
tory salesman for King Midas Flour 
Mills. 

Recalled into military service in 
December, 1950, he served in the 
Army for six months before he re- 
turned to the King Midas organiza- 
tion to take up his sales duties in 
the family flour division. 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

MERIDIAN, MISS. — Thomas R. 
Ward is the newly elected president 
of Hardin’s Bakeries Management 
Corp. of Meridian, Miss., and its af- 
filiated companies, and Phil B. Hard- 
in has been elected to the post of 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the several companies. The Hardin 
baking organization has plants in 
Meridian, Columbus, Jackson and 
Tupelo, Miss., and is celebrating its 
55th anniversary in business this 
year. 
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Rep. W. H. Judd 
To Appear at 
MNF Convention 


CHICAGO—Walter H. Judd, (R., 
Minn.) has been scheduled as the 
dinner speaker at the Millers Nation- 
al Federation annual meeting in 
Minneapolis. 

According to an announcement 
from federation headquarters, Brad- 
shaw Mintener, assistant secretary 
of health, education and welfare, and 
former Pillsbury Mills, Inc., executive, 
will also appear. 

The MNF directors meeting will 
be held the morning of May 12. Gen- 
eral sessions will be held that after- 
noon and the morning of May 13. 
The dinner session will be the even- 
ing of May 13. Committee meetings 
may be held May 11, it was an- 
nounced. 

Room reservations at the Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, are being made 
through Millers National Federation 
headquarters. 
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Richmond Division 


Purchased by 
Sprout-Waldron 


MUNCY, PA.—Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., manufacturer of grain proc- 
essing equipment, has purchased the 
Richmond Manufacturing Co. division 
of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Newark, 
N.J. 

H. M. Soars, president of the 
Sprout-Waldron firm, said that his 
company took possession of the Rich- 
mond division Feb. 7 and that the 
manufacturing equipment and inven- 
tories of the newly acquired division 
would be moved to the Sprout- 
Waldron plant in Muncy in the near 
future. 

Richmond’s principal product in 
the grain processing industry is its 
“Gyro-Whip” sifter. Mr. Soars said 
that it had not been decided yet as 
to what additional Richmond items 
would be continued by his firm. 





1.2 Million Bu. Wheat Involved 
In Surplus Deal With Chile 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
commodity details of a program 
under Title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act for the sale to Chile for pesos 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
valued at about $5 million. 

The approximate program break- 
down is wheat, $2.2 million—34,000 
metric tons (1.2 million bu.); cotton- 
seed oil, $2.4 million—8,000-9,000 met- 
ric tons, and estimated ocean trans- 
portation, $400,000. 

The program is expected to be of 


benefit to Chile in meeting its re- 
quirements and also be of assistance 
in reducing surplus stocks in the 
U.S. 

Sales under this program will be 
made by private U.S. traders. It is 
expected that the first purchase au- 
thorizations under the program will 
be issued within a few days. 

Programs with Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia were announced previously. 
The Turkey program is expected to 
total about $24 million (export mar- 
ket value) and the Yugoslavia pro- 
gram about $44 million. 





UNICEF Asks Bids on Additional Flour 


NEW YORK—The United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund invited 
tenders Feb. 2 on 11,951 metric tons of flour for deiivery to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency at Beirut. Tenders will be accepted until 10 a.ra. 
(E.S.T.) Feb. 15 at UNICEF, Unite! Nations, New York or UNRWA at Beirut. 

The total is broken down into deliveries of 2,757 tons by March 15, 
4,597 tons by April 15 and 4,597 tons by May 15. 

Specifications are unchanged from prior specifications and conditions, 
with flour to contain a minimum of 11% protein, a maximum of 13% mois- 
ture and an ash content of .8% on a 13% moisture basis. 

This latest invitation followed one of Jan. 31 on more than 22,000 metric 


tons, which closed Feb. 8. 
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Dean McNeal 


Dean McNeal 
Heads Pillsbury 
Feed Operations 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dean McNeal, 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
this week was elected to the firm’s 
board of directors and assigned re- 
sponsibility as the corporate officer 
in charge of the company’s formula 
feed operation, Paul Gerot, president 
announced. 

In this position, Mr. McNeal re- 
places Clyde Hendrix, whose resigna- 
tion was accepted with regret by the 
board. 

Mr. Hendrix intends to leave the 
feed manufacturing business, after 
more than 30 years to have time to 
pursue his many outside interests 
such as the Iowa Development Com- 
mission, the Boy Scouts, Civil De- 
fense, and his investments. 

G. R. Peterson has been appointed 
general manager of the feed division 
and will be in charge of division af- 
fairs with headquarters at Clinton, 
Iowa. J. K. Hubbard continues as na- 
tional sales manager; D. W. Hunter 
continues as division administrator. 
An executive committee to coordinate 
all division affairs is being appointed, 
comprised of Mr. McNeal, Mr. Peter- 
son, Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. McNeal joined Pillsbury in 
April, 1947 as the director of the 
newly formed business analysis de- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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USDA Buys Flour for Egypt 


WASHINGTON — A U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture purchase of flour 
for shipment to Egypt under a For- 
eign Operations Administration pro- 
gram was filled Feb. 8 by Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas. 

The Pillsbury share of the business 
was split in three acceptances, one 
at $5.48, one at $5.50 and one at 
$5.52 cwt., for a total volume of 63,- 
180 cwt. The New Era firm sold the 


balance of the 88,184 cwt. order at 
$5.50 cwt. Bids were requested Feb. 
4, with offers accepted up to 5 p.m. 
Feb. 7. 

Bids called for 72% extraction, 
bleached hard wheat flour. Prices in- 
clude packing in 10%-oz. burlap con- 
tainer with paper or cotton interliner, 
delivered on a f.a.s. basis on or before 
March 5. 

Other requests for bids for Egyp- 
tian flour business are expected to 
follow on a regular basis. 





Crete Mills Names 
John P. Burrell 


General Manager 


CRETE, NEB.—The Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, a division of Lauhoff Grain Co., 
announces the appointment of John 
P. Burrell as general manager. Mr. 
Burrell was formerly vice president 
of James H. Burrell & Sons, Inc., St. 
Louis, management consultants spe- 
cializing in services to the feed in- 
dustry. 
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U.K. Leads Buyers 
Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—An increase of more 
than 2,600,000 bu. in the total quan- 
tity of Canadian wheat and flour 
worked for export for the week ended 
Feb. 3 pushes the total to 5,798,000 
bu. when compared with the week 
previous. Flour sales were equivalent 
to 1,642,000 bu. of which 648,000 was 
for International Wheat Agreement 
destinations. Most of the flour sales 
was in small lot quantities although 
it was indicated that the U.K. had 
taken a sizeable amount of the Class 
2 total. 

IWA wheat sales aggregated 1,874,- 
000 bu. with Germany taking 722,000 
bu., Japan 660,000, Belgium 285,000, 
Norway 119,000 and Switzerland the 
remainder. Class 2 sales were shown 
to only two countries. The U.K. 
bought 2,185,000 bu. and Finland 97,- 
000 bu. 
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PRICE DIP HINT 

WINNIPEG — D. A. B. Murray, 
chairman of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Board, in reporting to the an- 
nual meeting here, stated that prairie 
farmers were not likely to receive 
more than 5¢ bu. as final payment on 
their deliveries to the 1953-54 wheat 
pool. He suggested that the final 
payment would bring the price re- 
ceived by farmers to about $1.55, 
some 30¢ less than the prevailing 
price in recent years. 
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Chicago CSS Commodity 
Office to Issue Reports 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Commod- 
ity Office of the Commodity Stabiliz- 
ation Service began daily reporting 
of its direct sales of Commodity 
Credit Corp.-held grain on Feb. 2. 
Policy requires a lag of one full mar- 
keting day between the sales and the 
report. 

The report is on an individual sale 
basis showing quantity, location, 
grade and grade factors, price and 
program for each transaction, except 
that location is not given for round 
lot sales. Exchange (more commonly 
termed “swaps’”’) are included in the 
report. 

The daily report has been made 
available at the Chicago CSS Com- 
modity Office. 











Buffalo Exchange 


Work Progresses 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The interior of 
the old Robertson Electric Co. build- 
ing is a shambles as workmen rip 
apart the four floors that eventually 
will become Buffalo’s new “milling 
center.” 

The interior is being modernized 
to house the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
and about 21 other concerns whose 
interest lies in the port’s huge grain 
receipts and exports. The Corn Ex- 
change is scheduled to occupy its new 
quarters by May 1. 

Of particular interest in the re- 
construction work to date is the 
fourth floor where Haller Bros., gen- 
eral contractors, have built a pent- 
house that will become the trading 
room of the exchange. The penthouse 
is 40 by 60 ft. and will be completely 
enclosed. 

Workmen had to rip out a section 
of the roof to provide space for the 
exchange’s quotation board in the 
penthouse. The board itself is 55 ft. 
long and 8 ft. high. 

Ringing the penthouse will be a 
hallway and exchange offices, with 
inspection offices located at the north 
end. Huge picture windows have been 
installed in the inspection section to 
provide plenty of daylight so scales 
can be read easily. 
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Pacific Farm Forum 
Slated at Spokane 


SPOKANE — The second annual 
Pacific Northwest Farm Forum Feb, 
14-15 will feature the theme, “The 
Farmer and the Future.” Sponsored 
by the agriculture bureau of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, the 
event will be held at the Masonic 
Temple with luncheons to be at the 
Davenport Hotel. 

Speakers will include Kirk Fox, 
editor, Successful Farming, who will 
speak on “The Farmer’s Best Friend, 
the Public;” Herschel D. Newsom, 
master, the National Grange, “From 
Here, Where To?”; Harold E. San- 
ford, manager Continental Grain Co., 
Portland, “Far Eastern Food Prob- 
lems and their Relationship to Grain 
Exports from the Pacific Coast” and 
Gwynn Garnett, American Farm 
Bureau, “Marketing U.S. Farm Pro- 
ducts Abroad.” Ezra Taft Benson, 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, will 
speak following the banquet on the 
evening of Feb. 14. 
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NEW BAKERY TO OPEN 

FARGO, N.D.—George Cox, Cox’s 
Bakery, plans to open his bakery in 
the new North Port Shopping Center 
in Fargo, N.D., soon. The bakery will 
occupy about 4,000 sq. ft. of space 
and equipment valued at about $75,- 
000 will be installed. 
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USDA Reports 
Increase in 
Flour Exports 
WASHINGTON—U:S. Department 


of Agriculture figures on flour ex- 
ports for the first four months of 
the 1954-55 crop year show an in- 
crease over the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

Total wheat flour exports in July- 
October, 1954, were 5,731,000 sacks. 
This included 5,392,000 sacks milled 
wholly of U.S. wheat and 399,000 
sacks milled not wholly of U.S. wheat. 

In the corresponding period of 
1953, total exports were 4,977,000 
sacks — including 4,290,000 sacks 
milled wholly of U.S. wheat and 687,- 
000 sacks milled not wholly of US. 
wheat. 

Wheat grain exports for the same 
period were down from 70,582,000 bu. 
in 1953 to 58,799,000 bu. in 1954. 

During the month of October, 
wheat flour exports totaled 1,649,000 
sacks — including 1,531,000 sacks 
milled wholly of U.S. wheat and 118,- 
000 sacks not wholly of U.S. wheat. 
In the same month a year earlier, 
exports were 1,537,000 sacks—includ- 
ing 1,428,000 sacks wholly of U.S. 
wheat and 109,000 sacks not wholly 
of U.S. wheat. Wheat grain exports 
during October, 1954, were 17,082,000 
bu., compared with 9,524,000 bu. a 
year earlier, 

Wheat imports during October, 
1954, totaled 362,000 bu. This includ- 
ed 54,000 bu. of wheat unfit for hu- 
man consumption, 4,000 bu. of full 
duty wheat and 304,000 bu. of wheat 
for milling in bond and export. 

For the July-October period of 
1954, wheat imports totaled 1,085,000 
bu. This included 365,000 bu. unfit for 
human consumption, 15,000 bu. of full 
duty wheat and 705,000 bu. for milling 
in bond and export, In the same pe- 
riod a year earlier, wheat imports 
totaled 1,546,000 bu.—including 382,- 
000 bu. unfit for human consumption, 
5,000 bu. of full duty wheat, and 1,- 
159,000 bu. for milling in bond and 
export. 

Imports of millfeed in Otcober, 
1954, totaled 10,000 tons, compared 
with 11,000 tons a year earlier. Mill- 
feed imports in July-October, 1954, 
totaled 63,000 tons—including 60,000 
tons of direct importation and 3,000 
tons withdrawn from bonded mills. 
A year earlier the total was 73,000 
tons, including 60,000 tons of direct 
importation and 13,000 tons with- 
drawn from bonded mills. 
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Oklahoma Crop Group 
Discusses New Varieties 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — Ap- 
proximately 150 members attended 
the Oklahoma Crop Improvement As- 
sociation’s annual meeting held here 
Jan. 21-22 in the Huckins Hotel. 

The association numbers as mem- 
bers millers, grain men and farmers 
who use or produce certified seed, and 
processors and dealers. New prob- 
lems in seed certification and methods 
of planting, harvesting and keeping 
seed pure were topics discussed. 
Speakers included Clare Porter, Lin- 
coln, Neb., Internutioral Crop Im- 
provement Assn. president; Dr. Oliver 
Willham, Oklahoma A&M College 
president, and Harry Canup, Okla- 
homa A&M college extension school 
director whose subject was titled, “Is 
the Price of Certified Seed Too 
High?” Reports and recommenda- 
tions filled the Jan. 22 session, 
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Sales of flour were limited last 
week, with buyers still well sup- 
plied with forward contracts and lit- 
tle stimulation for additional cover- 
age offered by market developments. 

Spring wheat mills sold an av- 
erage of 66% of capacity, compared 
with 46% the previous week. Sales 
by mills in the Southwest averaged 
33% of capacity, compared with 26% 
the week before. In the central states, 
sales were estimated at around 45% 
of capacity. 

Some interest developed in export 
markets, with the U.N. relief, agency 
seeking flour for shipment to the 
Middle East and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture asking for offers on 
nearly 89,000 sacks of flour for ex- 
port to Egypt under a Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration program. Ex- 
vort trade otherwise was routine. 

A report from Vancouver states 
that shippers are having trouble in 
obtaining necessary ocean freight 
space to ship February orders to the 
Philippines. : 

Mills have fairly good backlogs o: 
orders, and renewed large-scale buy- 
ing interest is not anticipated mo- 
mentarily unless some major market 
changes occur. Minneapolis cash 
wheat premiums dropped several 
cents last week, following a similar 
development in the Southwest the 
previous week, and differentials be- 
tween springs and hard winters are 
again narrower. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
96% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 100% the previous week and 
94% a year ago. Operations were 
lighter in all areas except Buffalo. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour business. of 
spring wheat mills was described as 
routine last week, although sales 
showed a moderate improvement over 
the previous week’s total. Sales av- 
eraged 66% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 46% the week before and 
114% in the comparable week last 
year. 

Bakers and other flour buyers took 
only small quantities of flour for fill- 
in needs, with some price-date-of- 
shipment orders included. Backlogs 
remain quite large, and with an 
easier trend in the wheat market 
apparent, there was no rush to:add 
to commitments. 

Wheat premiums lost several cents 
at Minneapolis during the week as 
receipts were big and interest rather 
indifferent. The decline permitted a 
reduction in flour quotations ranging 
up to 10¢ sack. 

The clear market held about 
steady, and millfeed showed a better 
tone 

Family flour trade was steady, with 
shipping orders still satisfactory. 
Prices of nationally-advertised brands 
held unchanged, but other brands 
were quoted lower. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 95% of capacity, compared 
with 100% the previous week and 
91% a year ago. For the entire North- 
west, production averaged 90% of 
capacity, compared with 89% the 


previous week and 93% a year ago. 
Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 108% of five-day capacity, 
the same as the previous week but 
below the 113% average in the com- 
»arable week last year. 
Quotations Feb. 4, 100-lb. cottons, 
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Flour Sales Pattern 
Shows Little Change 


carlots: Standard patent $6.55@6.65, 
short patent $6.65@6.75, high gluten 
$7.10@7.15, first clear $5.90@6.28. 
porn’ wheat $6 35@6.55, family $6.73 
@8.05. 


Southwest 


Kansag City: Even though flour 
prices held to fairly moderate levels 
compared with previous trends, the 
demand for flour was limited in the 
Southwest last week. The fact is 
that most customers are well sup- 
plied for 60 to 90 days, and the 
prospect of any mill finding a baker 
who needs flour within the next 30- 
day period is very meager. 

Sales in the Southwest last week 
averaged 33% of capacity, against 
26% in the previous week and 103% 
a year ago. This volume represented 
a few scattered cars of family flour 
and several fair-sized trades with 
bakers, a moderate volume of blend- 
ers’ flour, and only about 10% of the 
quantity was for export. 

Bakers find little reason currently 
to add to bookings already made 
with mills for shipment of flour 
through April. In some eases this 
extends through May, and on the 
other hand a few will have to buy 
by the middle of March. Shipping in- 
structions on bakers flour declined 
somewhat last week from the rate 
of the previous week. 

Monday mills submitted quotations 
to the UN relief agency for ship- 
ment of .80% ash, 13% moisture, 
11% protein flour to several Middle 
East countries. The order covers 22,- 
000 metric tons this week, and bids 
on 11,951 metric tons will be ac- 
cepted up to Feb. 15. 

Quotations Feb. 7, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6@6.10, standard 95% 
patent $5.90@6, straight $5 85@5.95, 
established brands of family flour 
$6.55@7.80, first clears $4.90@5.05, 
second clears $4.80@4.85, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.45@4.75. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
47%, compared with 21% the pre- 


ceding week and 55% a year ago. 
Shipping direetions ranged from poor 
to good. Prices Feb. 4 were 5¢ sack 
lower, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Light scattered sales 
were made last week to independents 
who booked fill-in flour for the next 
120 days. Other classes of the trade 
held off, and the total volume of 
sales was fairly light. There was a 
small amount of p. d. s. business. 
Family flour interest was lacking. 
Directions were off, with mills oper- 
ating around 3% to 4 days. Prices 
were off 5¢ due to better millfeed 
credits and lower options on wheat. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 
5: Hard winter family short patent, 
in cottons, enriched, $6.15@6 25; bak- 
ers’ short patent, in papers, $5 90@G 
5.95; standard $5.80@5.85. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices practically the 
same as the previous week. Shipping 
directions were good. 

Oklahoma City: Operations were 
100%, while sales declined from 
the previous week and averaged 
77%, compared with 926% the pre- 
vious week. Prices closed unchanged 
on family flour and 10¢ lower on bak- 
ery. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Feb. 5: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.90@7.30, standard patent 
$6.40@6.60; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.25@6.35, standard patent 
$6 15@6.25 and straight grade $6.10 
@ 6.20. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week contin- 
ued dull, sales probably amounting 
to 15 to 20% of capacity average, 
mostly family. Bakers are well cov- 
ered, probably 45 days ahead on an 
average. Running time held at about 
four days. Prices were unchanged ex- 
cept that bakers was a shade lower. 
Quotations Feb. 4: Extra high patent 
$7@7.40, standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6.35@6.50, first clears unen- 
riched $5.30@5.40, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business in the 
central states dipped slightly during 
the week ending Feb. 5, carrying the 
sales level down to a level below 
the last few weeks. Total sales were 
estimated at around 45% of five-day 
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Buying of Durum Blends Held 
To Limited Scale; Prices Gain 


Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products continued to limit 
their purchases of durum granular 
blends and other blended durum 
products to small quantities. 

Prices of durum wheat advanced 
10¢ bu. in the week ending Feb. 7, 
with the top end of the market at 
$4.35 bu. at Minneapolis. Durum gran- 
ular blends (25%-75%) were quoted 
higher at $7.60 cwt., bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

According to eastern trade re- 
ports, broader volume was noted in 
the macaroni and noodle market as 
jobbers stepped in for fair-sized lots 
to meet anticipated Lenten demand. 

While sales of blends were limited, 
shipping directions improved, and 
operations of durum mills averaged 
102% of capacity, compared with 
92% the previous week. 

The bill which would permit re- 
moval of acreage restrictions on dur- 
um wheat was passed by the U.S 
Senate last week, and it also has 
gained approval of the House Agri- 
culture Committee. Millers and maca- 


roni men are hopeful that passage of 
the bill will offer a start toward 
overcoming the durum wheat short- 
age. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Feb. 4 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


52 Ib a RS 3.6 @ 3.75 
ce bea seen kee 3.50@3.65 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day wevk: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- p''o- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Jan, 31-Feb. 4 .... 168,500 172,900 102 
Previous week .... 168,500 *154,290 92 
Fear G80 ces eves 168,500 175,180 103 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1954-Feb. 4, 1955 .... 5,010,715 
July 1, 1953-Feb. 5, 1954 ....... 5,269,707 

*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Strengthen as 
Winter Takes Hold 


Wintry weather was credited with 
boosting demand for millfeed last 
week, and prices advanced at major 
markets. Mixer buying is compara- 
tively light for this time of the year. 
however, as demand for formula feed 
is below expectations. The govern- 
ment’s drouth program has cut into 
normal demand in the Southwest. 
Prices of millfeed were up $1@2 ton 
in the week ending Feb. 7. 

Formula feed demand remained 
about steady to somewhat slower in 
the Northwest, and prospects for a 
pickup in the early part of February 
appeared rather dim to most manu- 
facturers. 

Somewhat better sales of poultry 
feed resulted from increased interest 
in laying mashes and starter feeds 
for early chicks. However, the volume 
of the latter is running quite a bit 
below:a year ago at this time. 

Poultry raisers as well as hatchery- 
men and feed dealers are approaching 
the new chick season with more cau- 
tion this year, and while a fairly good 
volume ultimately is expected, it is 
probable that it will develop later 
than usual this year. 

Hog feed demand remains fair, and 
cattle fattening feeds are moving in 
good volume. Dairy feed sales are 
fair. 

Except for a broader inquiry for 
poultry rations, there was little im- 
provement in the southwestern form- 
ula feed business last week. 

Dealers were hopeful the colder 
and snowy weather eventually would 
be reflected in better demand. Blizzard 
conditions were reported in western 
Kansas late in the week. 

Some manufacturers reported icy 
roads restricted truck volume. About 
the best items moving were early 
chick and egg feeds. 

Some mentioned the need for colder 
weather in the South to stimulate 
cattle feed demand, which was dis- 
appointing last week. Demand for 
hog feed was fair. 

Mills operated at best on a three- 
shift, four-day week. Prices for the 
coming week were expected to be 
50¢@$1 ton lower, and it was hoped 
the decline would spur demand. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,878 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,049 in 
the previous week and 49,824 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totaled 1,542,004 tons as compared 
with 1,501,587 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 29, 
1955, and Jan. 31, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 

7-American— 7-—in bond— 

Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 

29, 31, 29, 31, 

1955 1954 1955 1954 

Wheat . .367,151 311,573 eee 888 
Corn P 62,217 38,221 + She mA 
Oats «-seeee 20,449 15,066 3,821 4,010 
eg Oe - 9,024 11,002 1,123 257 
Ae 27,078 11,085 1,928 1,967 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Jan. 29, fig- 
urés for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn, 
810 (1,075) bu. 
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Wheat prices were generally easier 
in the week ending Feb. 7, with Min- 
neapolis cash wheat premiums tum- 
bling several cents. The Minneapolis 
futures showed fractional gains for 
the period, however. Chicago and 
Kansas City futures were down frac- 
tions to 1%¢ bu., reflecting largely 
the improved moisture situation in 
the winter wheat belt. Kansas City 
cash premiums held steady, having 
made a downward adjustment the 
previous week. There was a fair bulge 
of export business at midweek, but 
interest has again tapered off. Flour 
business provided no stimulus to 
wheat markets, with buyers general- 
ly holding off after relatively heavy 
bookings during January. The Far 
Eastern situation was being closely 
watched by market interests, but ap- 
parently hopes were general for a 
settlement of the situation without a 
major involvement as prices did not 
strengthen. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Feb. 7 were: Chicago—March $2.28%- 
%, May $2.25%-%, July $2.12%, Sep- 
tember $2.1454-%, December $2.18; 
Minneapolis May $2.41%, July 
$2.34%4; Kansas City—March $2.34%- 
2.35, May $2.29%, July $2.17% 

The heaviest snowstorm of the 
season swept into the Southwest last 
week, preceded in many areas by rain 
and sleet. The fall measured up to 
11 in. in some spots, and provided 
much-needed moisture for the dor- 
mant winter wheat crop. Kansas re- 
ceived considerable benefit from the 
storm. Previous moisture already had 
helped boost crop prospects, also, and 
weekly crop and weather bulletins is- 
sued during the period were more en- 
couraging than in previous weeks. 
The Kansas report noted that crop 
losses were relatively light despite 
numerous adversities earlier in the 
season. 

As the deadline for placing 1954- 
crop wheat under loan passed last 
week, a number of market reports 
indicated that there was no big rush 
on the part of farmers to participate, 
and earlier estimates of the total put 
under loan are being revised down- 
ward. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is expected to report the final 
loan figures later this month. 

Export transactions involved 3 mil- 
lion bushels sold to Greece and 1 mil- 
lion to Holland. Japan and Yugoslavia 
will be in the market again soon, and 
the USDA announced an authoriza- 
tion for 1.2 million bushels to Chile 
under the soft currency sales ar- 
rangement. 

Premiums Tumble 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
for the week ended Feb. 3 totaled 
5.4 million bushels, compared with 
6.4 million bushels the previous week 
and 4.4 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. At Minneapolis 
receipts of all classes totaled 1,365 
cars, while Duluth took in 1,219. Of 
the Minneapolis receipts, 103 cars 
were for CCC account, 

With ordinary wheat being fully 
up to the effective support price dur- 
ing recent weeks and high protein 
wheat considerably over support, 
marketings have been adequate to fill 
mill requirements, and buying inter- 
est during the week lessened. This re- 
sulted in a premium loss of 3¢ bu. on 


ordinary wheat, 4@7¢ on 13% pro- 
teins and 5@8¢ loss on the 15% pro- 
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Wheat Prices Turn Easier; 
Cash Premiums Register 
Declines at Minneapolis 


tein and higher lots as compared with 
the futures. This break in cash values 
is expected to curtail producer sell- 
ing, and receipts may become smaller. 

On Feb. 4 ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring was quoted at 8@10¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price, 12% protein 11 
@16¢ over, 13% protein 15@23¢ over, 
14% protein 24@32¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 32@40¢ over, 16% protein 42@ 
50¢ over May. These ranges were 
based on 58 pounds test weight, with 
2¢ bu. premium for each pound over 
58. Discounts were 3@5¢ for each 
pound under 58 down to 50. Below 
50 Ib., discounts ran 5@6¢ for each 
pound. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.65% and the durum 11.05%. 

Durum wheat prices advanced 10¢ 
bu. as country offerings fell off efter 
the recent lowering of bids. (See 
table on page 14.) 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 4 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 





CRO (esha wre v5.cc ses cteees $2.49% @2.51% 
BED OEE 26 co's 6 Soe s0dens 2.50% @2.53% 
RG SE 6656005000000 e0 2.52% @2.57% 
Re SEE, Wee bs 405 40% pees 2.56% @2.64% 
oo Sere 2.65% @2.73% 
ND 0 6 din ies ale 6 6 ore 2.73% @2.81% 
BOTS WOMEN 5 dcsicnececccsscs 2.83% @2.91% 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
£ %. 
Test Weight Pr and Di it Seale 
60 Ib. 4¢ premium 
59 Ib 2¢ premium 
57 Ib 3¢ discount 
56 Ib 8¢ discount 
55 Ib 13¢ discount 
54 Ib 18¢ discount 
53 Ib 23¢ discount 
52 Ib 28¢ discount 
51 Ib 33¢ discount 
50 Ib 





38¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l¢ each \%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each \%% over 14% %. 


Little Change at K.C. 

There was scarcely any change in 
the tone of cash wheat at Kansas 
City during the past week. The basic 
March future held at a level of 
around $2.35, the point at which it 
closed Feb. 7. Premiums were steady 
to 1¢ higher on the top side of the 
protein brackets. For ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter wheat the 
range held at 5@5%¢ over the March 
future. The range on 12.5% protein 
was 9@24¢, or 1¢ higher on the bet- 
ter side. For 14% the range was 15 
@30¢ over, also reflecting a 1¢ ad- 
vance during the week. Demand was 
never very aggressive, but later in 
the week mills acquired a few more of 
the offerings than earlier. Receipts to- 
taled 521 cars, against 693 in the 
previous week and 688 a year ago. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 4 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard... .$2.39% @2.68 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. 


2.38% @2.67% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.. 2.37% @2.65% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.. 2.36% @2.63% 
May. & BOR ide -Ge0)-'. 2.37% @2.40 
No. 2 Red .. 2.36% @2.39% 
on he SEE 2.35% @2.38% 
No. 4 Red 2.34% @2.37% 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Feb. 7 at 
$2.65@2.66 bu., delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein at a 
2¢ bu. premium. Demand is poor, 
with offerings adequate. 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manvfacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
expressed in percentages: 

Jan. 31- 

Feb. 4, 

1955 


output of all mills in the U.S. 


Northwest 
Southwest 
DD a cbt<acais Mo eNaset ak 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 





TED 52 nwndtentidnenebndse 


Percentage of total U.S. output 75 
* Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Jan, 31- 
Feb. 4 Previous Feb. 1-5, 
1955 week 1954 
Northwest ...... 89 99 93 
Southwest ....... 92 98 94 
PUUEEMEO” cosiresee BE 112 127 
Central and S. E. 82 86 83 
No. Pacific Coast 94 95 81 
oo!) ee 100 94 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 31-Feb. 4 279,850 262,112 90 
Previous week 279,850 273,272 98 
BOOP GOO 60 <sx* 274,850 258,798 94 
Two years ago .. 340,600 280,201 82 
Five-year average .. R Ra's 2 
Ten-year average .. 94 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 4 ..1,021,350 946,041 93 
Previous week . .1,021,350 1,005,791 99 
Year ago . 1,021,500 996,194 98 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 897,943 88 
Five-year average .. eke 92 
Ten-year average ik . ere 93 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 









Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour %o ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 31-Feb. 4 .. 671,400 654,887 82 
Previous week .. 671,400 *579,837 86 
WOOP QBO ...e0- 671,000 555,542 83 
Two years ago .. 671,400 557,808 84 
Five-year average ..... aoe oe: 79 
Ten-year average ... bead ‘ 76 
* Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 31-Feb. 4 .. 475,000 552,898 116 
Previous week .. 475,000 534,545 112 
ee 5 6 sce 59,500 566,100 127 
Two years ago .. 459,800 489,572 106 
Five-year average os he 108 
Ten-year average 103 








*Previous Feb. 1-5, Feb. 2-6, Feb, 3-7 
week 1954 1953 1952 
662,061 682,388 722,908 717,12 

1,279,063 1, 224, 672 1,113,608 1,234,111 
534,545 489,572 482,587 
579,837 i 542 557,808 931,320 
335,213 281. 696 259,108 i8.44° 

3, 390,719 3,310,398 3,143,004 3,313,588 

75 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
o——_July 1 to— 








Feb. 2-6, Feb. 3-7, Feb. 5, 
1953 1952 1954 

8&7 86 21,934,243 

$1 91 37,080,152 

106 105 16,324,764 

84 79 17,208,368 

71 86 8,609,030 

85 90 103,348,246 101,056, 557 

NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac- 
aa output tivity 
Jan. 31-Feb. 4 221,523 95 
Previous week *232,088 100 
SOOP BMD cicsss 232,226 91 
Two years ago .. 282, 268,332 91 
Five-year average .. ee 89 
Ten-year average .........-. 5 87 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 31-Feb. 4 .. 481,250 435,27 90 
Previous week . 481,250 *429,973 89 
Year ago ....... 481,250 450,162 93 
Two years ago .. 552,000 464,576 85 
Five-year AVCTABS ....eeceseeccces 85 
TON-YOAr AVETAGES ....ccececseesees 83 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 4 .. 216,000 205,864 95 
Previous week .. 215,000 *209,864 98 
YeQr G80 sceccce 215,000 195,476 90 
Two years ago .. 230,000 169,844 72 
Five-year @V@rTage ......scccsecece 90 
Ten-year AVETAGE ... 6. cece cseeccee 87 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Jan, 31-Feb. 4 .. 133,000 122,025 93 
Previous week .. 133,000 125,349 94 
Year Q80 .cccece 133,200 86,220 65 
Two years ago .. 122,000 89,264 67 
Five-year @V@rTagmwe .......seeeeeeee 83 
Ten-year AVETABS 2.2... .eeecscceves 84 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending 


Feb. 4, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 





Buffalo, N.Y. 
-—Southwest *—, 
Weekly Crop year 
preduction to date 
Jan. 31-Feb. 4 .. 24,465 781,480 
Prev. week sa sO 901 
Two wks. ago 
BOE cocsccosse 730, 460 


BOSS .csecsccse> Be 
a Pe 2 
1951 





*Principal mills. AEB of total capacity. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 
-——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


-— Buffalot—, --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





425,240 11,158 335,284 48,878 1,542,004 
10,787 150,049 
10,717 50,460 
451,897 11,100 319,230 49,824 1,501,587 
480,233 9,333 319,841 46,245 1,580,363 
467,194 9,26 314,029 48,608 1,558,936 
563,133 9, 558 295,795 50,382 1,691,218 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





A. L. Searle, Executive 
Of Grain Firms, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Augustus L. 
Searle, a veteran of three-fourths of 
a century in the grain industry in 
Minneapolis and Canada, died Feb. 1 
in Minneapolis. He would have been 
92 years old in March. 

Since 1929 Mr. Searle had been 
president of the Searle Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, and served also as a 
board chairman of Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Mr. Searle also was a patron of 
the arts, civic leader, world traveler, 
humanitarian and sportsman. At one 
time he was an executive officer of 


13 corporations. His association with 
the grain business began in 1878 when 
he entered the employment of a 
Grand Rapids, Mich., flour mill. His 
father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father were in the milling and grain 
merchandising business before. 

Mr. Searle in 1925 was president 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, now known as the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange. He was a mem- 
ber of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. 

Surviving are a son, Stewart, Win- 
nipeg; and two daughters, Mrs. Har- 
old H. Tearse, Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
George Appleyard, Washington De- 
pot, Conn. 
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Fight for U.K. Flour Business 
Hinted in Ranks, Ltd., Report 


LONDON—An all-out attempt to 
capture a greater share of the British 
flour trade was foreshadowed in the 
annual review of business presented 
to stockholders in Ranks, Ltd., by 
the chairman, J. Arthur Rank. 

Mr. Rank said that for a long time 
the company had but a relatively 
minor interest in the bakery trade, 
derived in the main from the develop- 
ment of plant bakeries and the con- 
sequential concentration of units in 
the bakery trade. Recently this trend 
has intensified and in view of this 
and the need to combat imported 
flour the company proposes to add 
to its interests. This, Mr. Rank feels, 
will be in the long term interests of 
both the millers and the bakers. 

This plan is seen in trade circles 
as a move to meet the competition 
of other chains, particularly Allied 
Bakeries, Ltd., part of the group 
controlled by Canadian-born W. Gar- 
field Weston, Britain’s greatest user 
of imported flour. Purchases by this 
company, under the direction of Sir 
Norman Vernon, have bit into the 
trade hitherto enjoyed by the large 
port mills, Bakery policy, established 
by both large and small users, has 
been to blend the stronger imported 
flours with English flours purchased 
from the country mills. In some cases 
the smaller millers have been pre- 
pared to slash prices to get the 
business. 

Mr. Rank, revealing that all gov- 
ernment stocks of wheat have now 
been absorbed, said that the trade 
is now free to buy, so far as world 
markets are in a position to provide 
it, wheat of the quality, which suit- 
ably blended, will make the best flour. 
He commented: “We are quite satis- 
fied that the greatest benefit is de- 
rived from bread made from flour 
so blended, and which is attractive 
in appearance and to the palate. 
There has been a lot of misinformed 
criticism in regard to flour, but the 
government sponsored Widdowson 
and MecCance report (The North- 
western Miller, Jan. 25, page 9) has 
shown that flour of varying extrac- 
tion, and whether enriched or not, 
is equally nutritious, which after all 
goes to prove what millers have said 
for many years, namely that bread is 
the best and cheapest food and the 
customer is quite right in demanding 
the type of bread which most appeals 
to him.” 

Dealing with problems in Ireland, 
where the company has substantial 
interests, Mr. Rank said that diffi- 
culties arise because the mills are 
still government controlled and the 
import of wheat is similarly con- 
trolled. Moreover, the policy of the 
government for the growing of Irish 
wheat leads to trouble for all con- 
cerned, particularly in a season like 
the last when harvesting conditions 
were so bad. 

Mr. Rank reported that the busi- 
ness in animal feedstuffs is main- 
taining the expansion reported in 
former years. 

The results of the company’s trad- 
ing were reported upon as satisfact- 
ory. The directors have increased the 
dividend to a total of 19% for the 
year, as opposed to the equivalent of 
1214% in the previous year. Again a 
substantial sum has been set aside 
to cover the initial cost of post war 
reconstruction, The newly recon- 


structed Premier mill in London 
came into operation during Septem- 
ber 1954 and work on the mill at 
Leith, Scotland, is proceeding. It is 


expected to start up sometime during 
1955. 

It was announced that Lord Mack- 
intosh of Halifax has been appointed 
to the board of directors. 


——"-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN PRICES UP 
WINNIPEG—The index of farm 
prices in Canada moved fractionally 
up in December to 219.7 from 219.3 
in November. Higher livestock and 
dairy prices were practically offset 
by lower returns from potatoes and 
eggs according to the Bureau of 
Statistics. Grains were unchanged. 
The index is based on average farm 
prices for 1935-39 equalling 100. 
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Court Rules for 


Grain Company 


KANSAS CITY — A circuit court 
jury Feb. 4 awarded damages total- 
ing $769,522 to the Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Grain Co. in a suit against 
48 insurance companies on a grain 
loss in the 1951 flood in Kansas City. 

The loss occurred in warehouse fa- 
cilities which the grain company 
leased at the river-rail elevator on 
the public levee in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. Attorneys for the company al- 
leged that the insurance companies 
were liable because internal explo- 
sions forced open the bottoms of the 
storage bins. The attorneys for the 
insurance firms asserted the bins were 
forced open by the weight of water- 
soaked grain and that no explosions 
occurred. The jury found, in effect, 
that explosions did occur. 

The company was awarded $308,- 
846 for the loss of grain independent 
of that lost in the flood water, rep- 
resenting losses for the company and 
warehouse receipt holders, and $322,- 
422 damages for business interruption 
caused by the explosion. The plain- 
tiff alleged that the insurance firms, 
which wrote the policies as the 
Underwriters Grain Association, re- 
fused to adjust the losses. 

The verdict included $128,253 in- 
terest from September, 1951. 

The major issue was whether the 
bottoms of the bins gave way because 
of internal explosions or from in- 
creased pressure caused by the expan- 
sion of grain. The policies carried by 
the company contained explosion 
clauses, but did not cover damage by 
flood. 

The grain firm was awarded $146,- 
000 damages October 23, 1953, by a 
jury in the U.S. District court in 
Kansas City, Kansas, in a suit against 
Minnesota Avenue, Inc., which leased 
the public levee from the city. The 
company sued for repair of machinery 
and equipment in the elevator, for 
pumping both wet and dry grain. 

The federal court jury gave no 
answer on the question whether dam- 
ages were the direct result of the 
flood or internal explosions. The city 
of Kansas City, Kansas, acting as 
third-party defendant, contended in 
that trial: that the 48 insurance com- 
panies were responsible for payment 
of the damages if an explosion oc- 
curred. The city carried insurance for 
damage caused by explosion. 

Judge Arthur J. Mellott later re- 
duced the amount of damages to $85,- 
832. Judge Mellott, who held that no 
explosion occurred, disallowed $60,- 
257 for pumping out flood water and 
the removal of grain. 











Record High Forecast 
For Net Earnings 


Of Interstate Bakeries 


KANSAS CITY—Net earnings of 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. for the fis- 
cal year ended Jan. 1, 1955, will be 
the highest in history, according to 
an estimate made Feb. 8 by R. L. 
Nafziger, president. 

Earnings after taxes are expected 
to exceed $3 million, he said, which 
amounts to a 27% increase over earn- 
ings last year of $2,500,431. This 
is equal to $3.70 a share of 763,605 
common shares outstanding, com- 
pared to $2.80 earned per share in 
the previous year. 

Earnings before taxes should ex- 
ceed $6,600,000, Mr. Nafziger said, 
based on sales in excess of $94 mil- 
lion. This represents a 914% increase 
over 1953 sales of $86,063,775. 
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March 7-8 Set for Wheat 


Institute at Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
March 7-8 has been designated for 
the annual Oklahoma Hard Red Win- 
ter Wheat Institute at the Oklahoma 
A&M agronomy farm, Stillwater. 

A wheat kernel identification school 
will be the main feature of the meet- 
ing sponsored by elevator men and 
millers. Instructors in kernel analy- 
sis will be Roy Oswalt, A&M agrono- 
mist, and Ed Granstaff, Oklahoma 
Crop Improvement Assn., secretary. 

Examinations will be held and cer- 
tificates awarded to those graduating 
as “primary, qualified or expert se- 
lectors. 
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Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange Backs Farm 


Magazine Column 


MINNEAPOLIS — The newest 
phase in the public relations cam- 
paign of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change is sponsorship of a monthly 
column in four farm magazines whose 
predominant circulation is to farm 
families in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana. The 
column is being written by the well- 
known north central U.S. newspaper 
columnist, radio and TV personality, 
Cedric Adams. 

Called, “A Fair Exchange,” the 
column seeks to tell the story of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, its 
place in the grain market picture 
and how it operates. Farm magazines 
which are carrying the column are 
the Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Mon- 
tana Farmer-Stockman and the Min- 
nesota Farmer. 
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A. M. Thomas Fills 
GMI Traffic Post 


MINNEAPOLIS—Alvin M. Thomas 
has been appointed director of traf- 
fic of General Mills, Inc., C. H. Bell, 
president, has announced. He assumes 
the position vacated by E. B. Smith, 
who has resigned as vice president 
and director of traffic of General 
Mills to continue service with the 
government. Mr. Smith has been on 
leave of absence from General Mills 
serving as director of transportation 
and communication in the Office of 
Defense, Washington. 

Mr. Thomas joined General Mills 
in 1935 as traffic clerk in the Min- 
neapolis office. Two years later he 
was transferred to Rossford, Ohio, 
where in 1938 he was appointed 
division traffic manager. In 1945 he 
was transferred to Minneapolis as 
division traffic manager, and in 1949 
became assistant director of traffic 
of General Mills. Since 1953, when 
E. B. Smith left for service to the 
government, Mr. Thomas has served 
as acting director of traffic. 

Mr. Thomas serves on the user 
panel and board of directors of the 
Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica and is a member of the Associ- 
ation of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners, the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board, the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Club and the traffic 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation. He is a graduate of the 
University of Washington. 
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C. H. Bollinger, FMA 


Representative, Dies 


READING, PA.—C. H. Bollinger, 
for many years eastern representa- 
tive of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
died at his home in Reading, Feb. 7. 

Mr. Bollinger was severely injured 
in an accident several weeks ago. His 
leg was broken when, in leaving his 
own car, the door was slammed shut 
by a passing car. 

Mr. Bollinger was eastern sales 
representative for Flour Mills of 
America and its subsidiary, the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., since May, 1941, 
and previously was associated with 
the Commander-Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. and the Midland Flour Milling 
Co. in a similar capacity. 

With more than 35 years’ connec- 
tion with the milling industry, Mr. 
Bollinger was well known in the east- 
ern area. He was active in the or- 
ganization of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry and the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. and was an 
honorary lifetime member of the 
Philadelphia Bakers Club. 








Steady Wheat Prices Likely During 
February, Ag Economists Indicate 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
wheat prices and slightly lower feed 
grain prices are probable during Feb- 
ruary, according to agricultural econ- 
omists at Kansas State College. 

The primary factor in wheat price 
trends in the next few months will 
be the quantity of free wheat avail- 
able for market, This cannot be defin- 
itely determined at the present time, 
the economists note. On the basis of 
stocks of wheat and expected partici- 
pation in the support program, it ap- 
pears that total utilization would ne- 
cessitate the withdrawal of some 
wheat from Commodity Credit Corp. 


inventories. However, a_ substantial 
proportion of exports will come di- 
rectly from CCC stocks. This wheat 
can be sold at prices below the level 
specified as minimum for domestic 
sales which will tend to relieve the 
pressure on free wheat supplies in the 
domestic market. 

As the season progresses, adjust- 
ment to lower support prices, develop- 
ment of the new crop and world poli- 
tical conditions will continue to be 
important price determining factors. 
Substantially lower support prices 
are in prospect for the 1955 crop. An 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Sir Edward Mellanby, 
Prominent Figure 


In Nutrition, Dies 


LONDON—Sir Edward Mellanby, 
One time secretary of Britain’s Med- 
ical Research Council and for many 
years a worker in the nutritional 
field, died Jan. 30. He was 70 

Sir Edward’s investigation of the 
effect of agenized flour when fed to 
dogs resulted in world wide criticism 


of Agene, leading to its ultimate 
withdrawal either voluntarily or un- 
der government direction in some 


countries. Despite a ban imposed in 


the U.S the British government 


withheld definite action until more 
exhaustive tests had been carried 
out. At the end of 1954 the authori- 
ties announced that the use of Agene 
by the British milling industry 
would be discontinued as soon as ar- 
rangements for the use of other im- 
provers could be made. Under pres- 
sure from the millers, the govern- 


ment made it clear that official think- 


with that of Sir 


in was not in line 


Edward and was stated that the 
case against Agene, in connection 
with accusations of harmful effects 
when taker humans, was not 
proven 

The National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers asked member 
mills to give undertakings that the 
Agene equipment would be removed 
from their plants by Dec. 31, 1955. 
The National Association of Flour 
Importers similarly agreed to ask 
members to insure that no flour 
treated with Agene was imported in- 
to the country 

The Agene controversy, sparked by 


the Mellanby 
first time that 


report, was not the 
Sir Edward had been 
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MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
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“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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*““RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 155 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FBlour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS . . . Red Wing, Minnesota 
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involved in a dispute with manufac- 
work in 
physiology he was interested in de- 
the 
discovery of vitamins. Later, he made 
action of 
vitamin D with particular reference 
anti-vita- 
min effect of certain cereals and his 
this re- 
resent- 


turers. During his earlier 


velopments that foreshadowed 


a detailed study of the 


to what he termed the 
denunciation of oatmeal in 
spect aroused considerable 
ment among the trade. 
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COLORADO DIVIDEND 
DENVER — Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., announced that at a meet- 
ing held Jan. 28, a quarterly dividend 





of 35¢ per share was declared on the 
company’s outstanding common stock. 
The dividend is payable March 1, 
1955, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Feb. 15, 1955 


BREAC 
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Robert Hollister Heads 
Kansas City Feed Club 


KANSAS CITY—Robert Hollister, 
manager at Kansas City for the Cer- 
eal Byproducts Co., was elected pres- 
ident of the Kansas City Feed Club 
at the annual meeting Jan. 26. Mr. 
Hollister was treasurer in the past 
year. 

As vice president, the group elected 
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Richard Shoop, Albers Milling Co., 
and Bernard Buchner, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., was chosen secretary. James 
Lynch, Uhlmann Grain Co., was 
elected treasurer. 

Two new members of the executive 
committee were appointed: Lloyd O. 
Selders, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
Martin Newell, Feedstuffs. 

Continuing members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Frank Cavan- 
augh, Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
Co.; W. C. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 


Theis Grain Co.; W. Larence Alley, 
Pay Way Feed Mills; Howard Riley, 
Riley Feed Co.; Joseph Cooper, Staley 
Milling Co.; and Richard Myers, Rod- 
ney Milling Co. 





NIBROC WHITE PAPER 


gives you a whole bag of selling tricks! 


A flour bag made with Nibroc 
White sells like magic because 
B.< 4s 

EYE CATCHING! The house- 


wife in the modern supermarket 
spots it first—buys it. 


BRIGHTER! The outstanding 
built-in printing qualities of 
Nibroc White provide bright, 
sharp reproduction. 


STRONGER! Exceptionally 
tough and highly flexible, 
Nibroc White gives greater 
protection ... guarantees safe 
and sound delivery of your 


product. 
USE NIBROC WHITE and pass 


on these selling tricks to your 
customer. For samples and more 
information write to our Tech- 
nical Service Division, Dept. 


RH-2, Boston, Massachusetts. 


BIRO ANAT 





COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


General Sales Office: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


SOLKA AND CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC * NIBROC 
PAPERS * NIBROC TOWELS * NIBROC KOWTOWLS 
NIBROC TOILET TISSUE 
AND CONDUIT 


* BERMICO SEWER PIPE 
* ONCO INSOLES + CHEMICALS 
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Outlook for 1955 


By SINCLAIR WEEKS 
Secretary of Commerce 


+ HE outlook is very good. The 
year 1955 should be an even bet- 
ter year for the American people than 
1954—-a new year of greater oppor- 
tunities to increase prosperity and to 
advance peace. 

Known facts justify temperate op- 
timism. The state of the economy, 
the foreseeable outlook, sound, pro- 
gressive leadership by government 
and strong public confidence are 
among the reasons why I believe we 
shall have a moderate upswing in 
business activity to be reflected in 
high over-all employment and _a rise 
in the standard of living. 

The prospect is more promising 
than a year ago. Then, after an all- 
time record prosperity, the economy 
had started to slip. Anxiety spread. 
Some voices predicted depression. 

Today the reverse is true. The econ- 
omy is moving forward and expecta- 
tions are bright. 

The experience of the past 12 
months demonstrates that our com- 
petitive enterprise economy—stimu- 
lated by the policies and actions of 
President Eisenhower and the Con- 
gress—has made a successful adjust- 
ment from war to peace and is gath- 
ering steam for steady growth in the 
years directly ahead. 

Let our New Year’s resolution be 
to count our blessings and to use our 
material and spiritual resources for 
still greater progress in individual 
well-being. 

Year-End Review 

No one who pauses to review the 
achievements of our national economy 
can fail to be impressed by the great 
volume of this nation’s production 
and its vast human and material re- 
sources, 

The past year was one of high and 
relatively stable business activity, al- 
though the aggregate fell short of the 
1953 peak. Our free economy was able 
to absorb large adjustments in the 
pattern of demand without a wide 
swing in the income of the public. 

The year 1954 opened with the con- 
traction in activity from the 1953 
highs still in progress; this movement 
had originated with the cutback in 
defense spending and in investment 
in inventories. 

The downward movement came to 
a halt in the opening months of 1954. 
During the second and third quarters 
there was little change in the aggre- 
gate as divergent trends in various 
industries were largely offsetting. In 
the final quarter, output in the dur- 
able goods industries, paced by a 
sharp advance in the automobile and 
related industries, was moving up 
again, and total production and em- 
ployment improved. 

Personal income at $286 billion in 
1954 equaled that in the preceding 
year of peak activity. Disposable in- 
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come—that remaining after the pay- 
ment of personal taxes—was the high- 
est on record, as a result of the re- 
duction in personal income taxes that 
coincided with the reduction in gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Throughout the year, confidence 
was manifested by the steady rise in 
consumer buying and the sustained 
high rate of private fixed investment. 

Total production in 1954 was a 
little lower than in 1953. The gross 
national product, which measures the 
market value of all goods and serv- 
ices produced, amounted to $356 bil- 
lion in 1954, about 2% less than the 
year before, but 3% above 1952. 

Federal Purchases Lower 

Aggregate production for private 
markets was about the same as in 
1953, since the contraction from the 
previous year in the total national 
product was almost matched by a cut 
of about one-sixth in Federal pur- 
chases of goods and services below the 
1953 amount. 

Federal purchases in 1954 totaled 
$50 billion compared with $60 billion 
in 1953; approximately $8 billion of 
the shrinkage occurred in national se- 
curity purchases and roughly $2 bil- 
lion in the,cost of nonsecurity opera- 
tions. The contraction in national se- 
curity expenditures was largely con- 
centrated in military hard goods and 
had an important impact upon the in- 
dustries manufacturing durable 
goods. 

The cutback in federal spending 
permitted a reduction in tax rates 
amounting to $7% billion a year, 
which was an important influence in 
supporting consumer and business de- 
mand. Purchases of goods and serv- 
ices (excluding governments) aggre- 
gated $279 billion in 1954, only $1 
billion less than the peak volume of 
the preceding year. 

There were, however, substantial 
changes in the composition of private 
buying which had considerable effect 
on the economy. One was the sharp 
switch from accumulation to liquida- 
tion of business inventories. Another 
was the decline in business and con- 
sumer purchases of durable goods. 
Counter-balancing these were steady 
gains in consumer demand for non- 
durable goods and services, and the 
unbroken advance in private con- 
struction. 

The durable goods manufacturing 
industries felt the brunt of the im- 
pact of these shifts as the decline 
in military purchases, the shrinkage 
in consumer and business demand for 
durable goods, and the contraction in 
business inventory demand converged 
largely upon them. This is the chief 
explaniation of the decline in steel 
ingot production from 112 million 
tons in 1953 to 88 million in 1954. 

Consumer purchases of nondurable 
goods aggregated $120 billion or 
about one percent more than in 1953. 
Personal expenditures for services 
maintained their steady growth trend. 
With prices slightly higher—especial- 
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ly for services, and notably rent—the 
aggregate physical quantities of goods 
and services bought by consumers 
were approximately the same as in 
1953. As population continued its 
marked expansion, the per capita fig- 
ure Was somewhat lower. 

The nation continued in 1954 to 
add to its stock of productive capital. 
Private fixed investment was virtual- 
ly unchanged from the record 1953 
volume, with residential construction 
up by an amount equivalent to the 
reduction in plant and equipment in- 
vestment. The latter centered in pur- 
chases of producers’ durable equip- 
ment which, at $22 billion, were about 
10 percent less than in 1953. 

Total expenditures for all new con- 
struction, both public and private, 
rose from $35.3 billion in 1953 to $37 
billion in 1954. Even after allowing 
for rising construction costs, con- 
struction put in place in 1954 was the 
highest on record, 

The value of public construction 
reached $11% billion in 1954, as com- 
pared with $11.4 billion in 1953. Con- 
struction of public educational build- 
ings and of highways was particularly 
strong because of the urgent need for 
new classrooms to keep up with popu- 
lation growth and for new highways 
to take care of the marked expan- 
sion of the number of vehicles on the 
roads, 

Production was lower in 1954 than 
final demand as inventories were re- 
duced. Most of the reduction was in 
manufactured goods, and industrial 
output in 1954 was off 7 percent from 
the 1953 volume. The diminished rate 
of productive operations lowered 
labor requirements somewhat so that 
manufacturing employment averaged 
1% million less in 1954 than in 1953 
and total nonagricultural employment 
was 3 percent lower. In manufactur- 
ing, the average work week in 1954 
was almost an hour less than the 40.5 
hour average of 1953. 

Theo growth in the labor force at a 
time when employment was contract- 
ing resulted in some increase in un- 
employment. As reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, unemployment 
averaged about 5 percent of the civil- 
ian labor force or 3.3 million persons 
during the past year, but in the later 
months of the year dropped below 
this average. 

Personal Income Maintained 

The flow of personal income was 
maintained at the 1953 level notwith- 
standing the retarded pace of indus- 
trial production and employment. Al- 
though fewer manhours were worked, 
wage rates continued to advance in 
most lines, so that the reduction in 
total payrolls was moderate. Average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing in- 
dustries advanced about 2 percent; 
pay rates in other industries were 


also adjusted upward. Furthermore, 
the pay lost by unemployed workers 
was partly offset by higher unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 

Income of farm proprietors was 
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lower than in 1953, while the income 
of proprietors of other types of un- 
incorporated enterprises was well 
maintained and the rental income of 
persons continued to advance. In ad- 
dition, aggregate net interest pay- 
ments received by individuals ex- 
panded appreciably. The flow of cor- 
porate dividends also rose despite a 
pronounced reduction in corporate 
profits before tax, as the elimination 
of the excess profits taxes cushioned 
the impact on after-tax profits. Since 
the increases in some forms of income 
compensated for the decreases, the 
total flow of personal income re- 
mained unchanged at $286 billion. 
Situation at Year-End 

Toward the year’s end, production 
and employment were again rising. 
Heavy motor vehicle production, ac- 
companying the early introduction of 
new models, has been a central fac- 
tor in the expansion. 

The position of the economy and 
the general tendencies at year end 
are illustrated by the following items: 

(1) Industrial production has ad- 
vanced. Including an estimate for 
December, and allowing for the usual 
seasonal increase, it was about 4 
percent higher in the final quarter 
of the year than in the July-Septem- 
ber period. Renewed placement of de- 
fense contracts has contributed to an 
advance of new orders of manufac- 
turers in recent months. 

(2) Employment has increased in 
recent months. Seasonally adjusted 
employment in all nonagricultural 
establishments was a third of a mil- 
lion higher in the closing months of 
the year than at last summer’s low 
point. 

(3) Businessmen have indicated 
that 1955 will start with a continued 
high rate of outlays for plant and 
equipment. However, the downdrift in 
this type of investment throughout 
1954 is expected to be extended in 
the early months of the coming year. 

(4) Residential construction is ris- 
ing steadily and on the basis of the 
high rate of starts and mortgage ap- 
plications this industry will get away 
to a strong start in 1955, 

Finally, I wish to emphasize cer- 
tain simple but important business 
facts. 

Our people continue to grow in 
numbers. In the year just ended, 
2.8 million persons and half a million 
new households were added to the 
population of continental United 
States. We are now a nation of 164 
million, living in over 47 million 
households. 

With disposable personal income 
now running at a record rate, our 
people in their capacity as consumers 
have the opportunity to improve their 
high standard of living. Consumers’ 
aggregate demands, bolstered by the 
sustained high volume of business in- 
vestment, will offer opportunities for 
expansion and profit to producers and 
merchandisers alert to the potentials 
which our vast market affords. 
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IWA’S PATH IS NOT SMOOTH 


OUGH going lies ahead for the International 
Oe weiss Agreement. A meeting, planned for 
the coming summer, will be aimed at cajoling 
more countries, exporters and importers of wheat, 
into the pact. 

In the minds of some, the agreement is of 
doubtful value; others believe it to have been of 
some use to the wheat and flour trades. Good or 
bad, its future lies with the persuasive abilities 
of the sponsors, for their task is to bring Britain 
back as an importer and to influence other buyers 
to raise their quotas. It is hoped, too, that non- 
participating exporters like Turkey, Argentina, 
Sweden and perhaps even Russia may be attracted 
into the fold. 

The attempt to cajole Britain into a renewal 
of membership has already started. So has the 
determined opposition of the British private grain 
trade. 

The British case stands on the premise that 
the aim of IWA is to raise prices. The British 
trade is pointing to its buying successes in the last 
18 months unhampered by government bulk buying 
policies or by compulsory participation in a com- 
modity agreement. 

Lance Willett, chairman of the National Fed- 
eration of Corn Trade Associations, has fired the 
first official shots by presenting the trade’s point 
of view in the Times of London. He chooses this 
forum because his comments in that medium are 
likely to be read by government officials, members 
of parliament and others who have the say-so in 
Britain’s wheat future. 

Drawing attention to the lessons learned dur- 
ing the time the U.K. participated in IWA and 
since the time it was decided to withdraw, Mr. 
Willett points out that during negotiations leading 
up to the 1949-53 pact, the minimum price was 
considered as of paramount importance. In prac- 
tice, however, that figure never operated at all, 
for during the entire currency of the agreement 
the maximum price of $1.80 bu. was charged. 

The ability of the exporting countries to hold 
to the maximum stemmed from the monopolistic, 
government-sponsored selling bodies maintained in 
each country. As a result of this situation it fol- 
lowed, Mr. Willett says, that in the negotiations 
leading up to the renewal of the agreement, the 
U.K. government regarded the maximum price as 
being of the greater importance, and withdrawal 
was sparked by the fact that the exporters were 
not prepared to agree to $2 bu. as the maximum 
to be written into the agreement. 

The attitude of the U.K. has been abundantly 
justified by subsequent events, Mr. Willett claims. 
During the second agreement, without the sup- 
port of the U.K., the exporting countries have been 
unable to maintain the maximum figure of $2.05 
bu. and the price dipped to $1.72. 

Mr. Willett concludes his observations by stat- 
ing that so long as the large exporting countries 
of the world continue their monopolistic selling 
policies, participation by the U.K. in IWA would 
be seriously disadvantageous to its own economy. 

Other importing countries, like Britain, may 
not see the advantage of joining or giving in- 
creased support to a project that positively guar- 
antees they will have to pay increased prices. 
For only by holding out the bait of increased 
prices can the agreement’s supporters hope to at- 
tract greater support from nonmember exporters. 
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GHEE WHIZ! 


HINKER-UPPERS in Washington have 

thought up a new one. Faced with the neces- 

sity of getting rid of 26 million pounds of butter, 

bought for around 64¢ lb., they are going to turn 

some of it into ghee to sell to folks in the 
Far East at 25¢ lb. 

Meantime, butter is in short supply on many 
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American tables because the price is too high. 

Ghee, the news reports say, is made by melting 
butter, cooling it and and pouring off the liquid 
residue. This latter is ghee. To the western palate 
it tastes rancid. Pretty putrid, in fact. The project 
has provided work for several bureaucrats in the 
past 12 months. More than a year of negotiation 
and experimentation has gone into the task of 
converting butter into ghee of a quality (save the 
word) acceptable to Hindus and others and formu- 
lating a workable marketing plan. 

Buying butter at 64¢ lb. with taxpayers’ money, 
melting it, again at the expense of the taxpayer, 
and selling it for two bits a throw is in the familiar 
bureaucratic pattern. 
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AN ADVERTISING TESTIMONIAL 
DVERTISING gospel belongs on any editorial 
page. Here is a chapter the quoted verses of 
which are from a new bulletin to customers issued 
by the Superior Feed Mills of Oklahoma City: 

“In the depths of the depression of 1932, we 
began advertising more aggressively when most 
everyone else was crawling into a shell. We were 
spending around $40 per day advertising on radio 
and thought this was a. tremendous expenditure. 

“We wondered if we could ever make it. 

“Today, Superior Mills spends approximately 
$1,000.00 per working day for advertising and we 
are increasing our advertising budget regularly. 

“Yet, when this is broken down into the cost 
per sack of feed that is sold by Superior, the 
amount per bag is infinitesimal. 

“Here is a case where advertising helps us to 
sell feed to the consumer cheaper. It is a case 
where advertising saves cost rather than increases 
cost because as we advertise and increase our 
volume, we reduce our cost of producing a bag of 
feed and this saving is passed on to the consumer. 

“Don’t let anyone kid you about the public 
paying for advertising. If advertising is properly 
handled and is effective, it will save the consumer 
money. This is a true story and you can well 
afford to adopt it to your business in proportion 
to your operation and volume. 

“You will always be grateful that you did.” 
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NEW TESTIMONIAL FOR BREAD 


OT all bread-eating news is bad news. From 

Japan comes the story that children are 
taller than Japanese children used to be, chiefly 
because they are eating wheat bread, usually wet 
down with milk. Reuters news service in Tokyo 
tells the story, which runs like this: 

“According to educational experts and scien- 
tists here, Japanese school children who are 
growing up with a new awareness of milk and 
wheat bread as valuable foodstuffs are growing 
taller than ever before. Their chest measurements 
are larger, their weight heavier, and their eye- 
sight and teeth better. 

“Behind this new approach to diet in a nation 
which formerly lived almost entirely on rice and 
fish, is a postwar meals at school scheme. At 
present schools with 4 million pupils are serving 
complete meals every day and in other schools 
milk and bread are served. 

“The ministry of education, now asking for 
larger grants and an extension of the school meals 
system, emphasizes that bread and milk are 
served in so many schools that both now are 
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coming to be regarded among the children as 
basic foods. 

“In most schools the cost for children’s meals 
is 350 yen (98 cents) a month but some charge 
more. 

“Measurements of the physique of Japanese 
school children showed 1938 was an optimum 
prewar year for health and bodily development. 
By 1952, when the effect of post-war diet was 
beginning to show, many schools had equaled the 
1938 results. 

“This spring, a further series of test measure- 
ments showed that the 1938 results had been ex- 
ceeded with few exceptions. Six-year-old girls 
were unaccountably shorter. Weight was less in 
eight - year-old boys and nine-year-old boys 
were shorter. But in the overall average, the 
height, weight, and chest measurements of all 
children below 14 years of age constituted records 
for Japan. 

“Boys and girls of more than 14 years of age 
are in comparatively poor condition—which sci- 
entists attribute to the result of war-time diet.” 

So now, with boulgour coming on the scene, 
wheat may be founding a new race of giants, 
and building for itself, of course, a new giant 
market, 
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THE COST OF LIVING — What's happened 
to the cost of living? According to the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the figure rose one 
tenth of one per cent during the October-Novem- 
ber period. But, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. points out, the cost of living index must be 
compared with wage increases over the same pe- 
riod before a true loss or gain can be computed. 
For the October-November period when the cost 
of living index rose one tenth of one per cent, 
the average wage of factory workers increased 
76¢—or 1%. Thus the increase in wages was 10 
times that of the cost of living over the same 
period, the chamber notes. Actually, the increase 
in living costs was due primarily to slightly 
higher prices for the 1955 model automobiles. For 
the many persons who did not buy new cars dur- 
ing that period, there was an actual decrease in 
living costs. If these same persons received wage 
increases, they were definitely ahead. 
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PRUNING LETTER VERBIAGE 


USINESSMEN, portrayed the world over as 

aggressive, fast-talking executives, become 
amazingly inarticulate when pressed to dictate or 
write letters, Their self-assurance melts and they 
take refuge in cautious, wordy and involved 
writing. 

One firm, Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Brown In- 
struments division, Philadelphia, in the spirit of 
self-analysis, recently organized a class of verbiage 
pruners among its letter writers. 

Since this M-H division sends out some 3,000 
letters daily, besides composing and circulating 
approximately 5,000 inter-office memos, C. L. 
Scheetz, training director, estimates that ineffi- 
cient dictating could be costing the firm hundreds 
of thousands of dollars yearly. He says: 

“Contributing to that inefficiency is the tend- 
ency to ‘write like a man walking on stilts.’ Many 
of us, unless trained to say things as plainly on 
paper as we do in talking, often ‘pace off’ a 50- 
word sentence without realizing it.” 

The firm’s students are learning to organize 
their thoughts before dictating. Then they are 
urged to talk clearly (without chewing on a pipe 
or cigar) using simple, clear words and short 
sentences (21 to 30 words). The ultimate aim? 
Letters which will be opened, read, understood, 
believed, agreed with and acted upon. 

Letters to the editor, suggesting that the rule 
may be appropriately applied the editorials will 
be read but probably not printed. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreeck 





U.K. and IWA 


More evidence pointing up British 
determination to keep away from 
the Internatiénal Wheat Agreement, 
either in its present form or expand- 
ed by the introduction of more buy- 
ers and sellers, came recently in 
speeches by top government officials. 

While there was no direct refer- 
ence to IWA in the statements made 
before a gathering of grain and flour 
traders certain phrases give a clue to 
government thinkiitg on the matter. 

Gwilym Lloyd George, former min- 
ister of food, said, “Once more the 
country can take full advantage of 
the skill of the trade in buying in the 
markets of the world and meeting the 
countvy’s needs at minimum cost. 
Changed conditions necessarily imply 
a closer association of commercial 
life and government than before the 
war. The objectives common to all of 
us can be reached without any gov- 
ernment interference if there is un- 
derstanding, and it is because I be- 
lieve in freedom and am convinced 
of the wastefulness of government 
control in peacetime, that I attach 
the highest importance to the main- 
tenance of this spirit of cooperation 
in the future.” 

Membership of IWA by Britain 
would force the return of state con- 
trol. The government does not wish 
to reinstate controls. Therefore, it 
follows there will be no membership 
of IWA, it is believed. 

As a postcript to Mr. Lloyd 
George's remarks another official, D. 
Heathcoat Amory, now minister of 
both agriculture and food, said, ‘“‘We 
believe that it is in the condition of 
freedom that the British people can 
give the best account of themselves.” 

Membership of IWA is the negation 
of freedom. Therefore, there will be 
no membership of the pact by Brit- 
ain 

To make it even clearer, J. Arthur 
Rank, chairman of Ranks, Ltd., 
speaking to the two ministers as a 
miller, thanked Mr. Lloyd George for 
seeing that Britain had no part in 
the agreement. And the government 
wil! listen to Mr. Rank. 


German Millers 


The German millers have started 
to move towards their goal of reduc- 
ing surplus capacity. Unable to do 
this through the formation of a car- 
tel though this is something that 
will come up in the future, following 
the countrys’ new found status in the 
European family, they are proceeding 
privately. 

Joint action by a number of mills 
has resulted in the purchase of the 
Nibelungen-Muehle, formerly owned 
by Baruch & Schoenfeld, at Worms/ 
Rhine. Rated capacity is 100 tons 
wheat basis 24 hours working. The 
building will be used to house a 
mixed provender plant. 

The milling machinery, now re- 
dundant, is reported to be in very 
good condition and the new owners 
hope to sell it. A price tag of less 
than $60,000 has been placed on the 
equipment, a figure ridiculously low, 
according to a trade observer. But 
it will not be sold in Germany, for 
then the object of the scheme would 
be lost. Inquiries are now being made 
among potential customers in Central 
and South America and in the Far 
East. 

The implication is that the sale of 


this equipment at such a low price 
will eventually provide more competi- 
tion for the regular flour exporting 
countries in whatever market buys 
the plant. 

This situation is seen by the ob- 
server as an argument in favor of 
cartelization. Under that system the 
machinery would have been scrapped 
and the price paid out of the mu- 
tual cartel funds. There would have 
been no need to resell. He asks, 
“Wouldn’t it have been better to 
scrap the entire milling installation 
instead of buliding up a competitive 
industry in some area which before 
could be considered a sure and open 
market for wheat flour?” 


German Business 


Western Germany is continuing to 
be a good customer for North Amer- 
ican wheat. But other countries are 
getting into the act in a big way. 

According to contracts already 
written, imports of bread grain in 
the period Jan. 1, 1955, to April 30 
will total 529,000 tons. This figure 
includes 459,000 tons wheat. Most 
of it will come from the U.S. and 
Canada but Argentina is sharing in 
the trade for 24,500 tons, Syria 13,- 
000 tons and Iraq 9,600 tons. 

France is also a supplier with mar- 
ket reports indicating that the of- 
ficial selling agency is back in busi- 
ness, after a slowdown due to sub- 
sidy difficulties. Germany was of- 
fered 40,000 tons No. 1 grade and 
the deal was closed at $73.50@74.50, 
f.o.b. Strasbourg. 


Refuse Deal 


The French authorities refused to 
ratify export contracts covering 10,- 
000 tons Moroccan Florence Aroure 
wheat because it was considered that 
the prices to be paid were too low. 

Would be buyers from Syria, who 
hit a snarl last November when the 
government banned grain exports be- 
cause of uncertain crop prospects, 
may have their demands fulfilled now. 
Germany’s contract for 13,000 tons 
might have been affected by the em- 
bargo. However, at the end of Janu- 
ary the Syrian Council of Ministers 
approved the export of around 70,000 
tons wheat provided a similar quality 
comes forward from the farms. It is 
now considered safe to release the 
surplus following more encouraging 
crop reports. 

Russia is also in the market news. 
A new agreement with Finland in- 
cludes the sale of 180,000 tons wheat 
at $77.50 metric ton and 100,000 tons 
rye at $68 ton. 
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Canadian Group Asks 


Permanent Wheat Board 


EDMONTON—Delegates attending 
the 19th annual meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture held 
here Jan. 24-28 asked that the Ca- 
nadian government establish a per- 
manent Wheat Board, without any 
limitations or restrictions of time. 
They passed another resolution ask- 
ing that the government give the 
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Canadian Wheat Board sole responsi- 
bility for the marketing of flax and 
rye. 

Another resolution passed by the 
convention asked that a domestic 
price for wheat be established at a 
level not less than the existing maxi- 
mum price under the terms of the 
International Wheat Agreement. The 
meeting also reaffirmed its support of 
the principle of the TWA. 

It was also recommended that the 
CFA continue its efforts to facili- 
tate trade and reduce unreasonable 
and artificial barriers to the freer 
flow of goods between nations. 

The United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
and the three prairie wheat pools are 
all members of the federation. 

At a directors meeting it was de- 
cided to approve support prices at 
all times for nine key commodities. 
The use of statistical formula to set 
prices were approved as policy by the 
federation. 
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Vancouver Flour 


Exports Show Increase 


VANCOUVER — Flour exports 
amounting to 232,846 bbl. were made 
from this port during December. This 
figure showed a considerable increase 
over the 194,216 bbl. cleared in No- 
vember and also a small gain over 
the 229,887 bbl. cleared in the same 
month the previous year. 

The 1954 flour exports were 2,849,- 
587 bbl. which compares with the 
record of the past decade set in 1953 
when 3,098,332 bbl. went out. The 
1952 movement was only 2,648,065 
bbl. 

A survey of the past year’s ship- 
ments shows that the Philippine 
Islands took nearly half of all the 
flour moved from here, amounting to 
1,247,766 bbl. 














Canadian Review... 





Wheat Sales 


Clarence D. Howe, Canada’s min- 
ister of trade and commerce, has 
rebutted suggestions by the opposing 
political party in the House of Com- 
mons that Canada is losing out in 
overseas wheat sales. 

John Diefenbaker, tipped as future 
leader of the Progressive Conserva- 
tive party, complained that recent 
market reports have shown Canada 
slipping in comparison with the other 
chief exporting countries. Mr. Howe 
explained that this was untrue for 
the report mentioned covered ship- 
ments in a given period whereas it 
is total sales that count. 

Sales, Mr. Howe added, are ahead 
of any at this time in any of the last 
several years. He looks forward to a 
good year for the export trade in 
Canadian wheat. 


Canada’s Wheat 


Criticism of Canadian wheat by a 
writer in Milling, British flour publi- 
cation, and widely quoted in bakery 
trade journals, has been described 
by Canadian wheat and flour men as 
misleading inasmuch as it does not 
go far enough in reporting the sup- 
ply situation. 

Stating that the Manitoba wheats 
have been some of the poorest on 
record the report explains, “These 
wheats have been only moderately 
proteinous for Manitoba, but what 
is worse they have been much below 
the strength normally found in this 


wheat; many samples have been lit- 
tle better than filler wheats and cer- 
tainly have not been strong enough 
to carry a significant quantity of the 
weaker wheat.” 

The British must import strong 
wheat to bolster domestic supplies 
for these are unsuitable for bread 
flour when used alone. The report, 
Canadians feel, inferred, unintention- 
ally no doubt, that the U.K. cannot 
obtain the type of wheat and flour 
it needs. This is incorrect because 
Canada is carrying heavy stocks of 
top quality wheat carried over from 
crops in other years and even though 
the last harvest was disappointing, 
both quality-wise and quantity-wise, 
supplies are more than ample to fill 
any need that is present or may arise 
in the summer. 


Maearoni Profit 


Catelli Food Products, Ltd., a ma- 
jor Canadian participant in the maca- 
roni business, reports a net profit for 
the year ended Nov. 30, 1954, of 
$507,621, nearly 15% above the net 
of $441,786 reported for the previous 
fiscal year. 

Paul Bienvenu, president, who is 
also a director of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., reports that addi- 
tional presses were required to meet 
the increased demand for the com- 
pany’s products. Additionally, the 
boilers at the Montreal plant had to 
be replaced. This meant that capital 
expenditure was heavier than usual 
at $251.600. 


The increased costs of labor, fol- 
lowing a request from operatives for 
shorter working hours, packaging and 
transportation forced the company 
to raise macaroni prices, the report 
states 

Mr. Bienvenu said, “Potatoes were 
literally given away and competition 
from other foods increased sharply.” 
Despite these factors he revealed that 
the company’s volume of business 
increased during the year, with a 
large share of the profit being pro- 
vided from sales in the domestic 
market. 


New Storage 

The Alberta Wheat Pool will build 
an addition to its waterfront storage 
elevator at Vancouver. The cost is 
assessed at $2 million and work will 
start in April with completion set 
for the spring of 1956. C. D. Howe & 
Co., Ltd., the engineering firm of 
Port Arthur, Ont. has prepared the 
plans and will be in charge of con- 
struction. Tenders are to be called 
in February. 

Storage space will be hiked from 
5,150,000 bu. to 7,150,000 bu. It is also 
intended to build another cleaner 
house with a capacity of 150,000 bu. 

The pool states that the added 
space is required because of the major 
extension program recently under- 
taken in Alberta. More than 1 million 
bu. of country elevator space was 
added in 1954 bringing the total 


availability to 46 million bushels. 
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Canadian Flour 
Production Off 
In December 


TORONTO Canadian mills re- 
ported an output of 1,676,067 bbl. of 
flour for December, compared with 
1,818,787 bbl. for the same month a 
year earlier. Production for December 
was down 209,217 bbl. from the No- 
vember figure. 

With the accumulated total for the 
August-December period of the pres- 
ent crop year set at 9,237,160 bbl., 
production is ahead of last year’s to- 
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tal of 8,758,802 bbl. for the same 
period ended Dec. 31. 

Mills reporting for December aver- 
aged 66.6% of their combined rated 
capacity of 96,719 bbl. for a 26-day 
working period. In November the 
mills worked 75.2% of their combined 
rated capacity for 26 days. Wheat 
milled amounted to 7,463,128 bu., in- 
cluding 489,618 bu. Ontario winter 
wheat, while in December the previ- 
ous year milled wheat was 8,035,100 
bu., with 604,359 bu. winter wheat 
included. 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion in December totaled 107,330 bbl., 
down from a comparable 134,302 bbl. 
produced in the same month of 1953. 
The total volume for this grade of 
flour for the August-December period 
was 631,661 bbl., against 945,637 bbl. 
for the corresponding period in 1953. 


Exports 

Flour exports in December were re- 
corded at 796,893 bbl., bringing the 
total shipments for the five months 
ended Dec. 31 to 3,919,167 bbl. At the 
same time the previous year, the to- 
tal movement was 4,268,170 bbl. 

Of the current total, the U.K. has 
taken 1,382,612 bbl., against 1,265,- 
636 bbl. a year ago. Shipments to 
Hong Kong are reduced, being 113,- 
562 bbl. compared to 120,674 bbl. Ex- 
ports to Morocco so far this crop year 
are only 4,761 bbl., whereas last year 
at this time they totaled 55,394 bbl. 
Shipments are also off sharply to 
Italy and Iceland. The Philippines 
have taken 585,750 bbl., an increase 
over the 474,428 bbl. taken last year. 
Colombia and Venezuela have also 
accounted for increased shipments, 
the former taking 90,748 bbl. against 
62,698 bbl., and the latter 320,325 
bbl. compared with 272,848 bbl. 

Millfeed production for December 
was 56,133 tons, compared with 58,- 
557 tons in the same period a year 
ago. The breakdown of production 
was bran 23,412 tons, shorts 24,703 
tons and middlings 8,018 tons. 
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TOP RANKING DISPLAY 

MIAMI BEACH, FLA. — Second- 
place winner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s annual award for attractive 
Christmas window displays was Fred 
Grimmig of Jacques Pastry Shop, 
Miami Beach, Fla. An animated Santa 
in the center was surrounded by 
quantities of attractively packaged 
holiday cakes and confections. More 
than 300 windows were entered in 
the contest. Mr. Grimmig took first 
honors last year. 
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William K. Lowry 
Dies at Age 52 


DENVER—William K. Lowry, 52, 
director of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. and of the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
died Feb. 1 of a heart attack at his 
home in Denver. He was a son of 
George M. Lowry, president of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

A native of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Mr. Lowry was born Sept. 4, 1902 and 
was graduated from Yale University 
in 1926. He was associated with the 
Bellanca Aircraft Co. from 1935-50 
and was owner and operator of the 
Lowry Ranch in Colorado. He retired 
from ranching, moved to Denver, and 
had just sold his home there prior 
to moving his family to Wichita. 
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He was a 32nd degree Mason, a 
member of the Methodist Church and 
Beta Theta Phi fraternity. 

He is survived by his widow, Marie 
Catherine Lowry and one daughter, 
Nancy Louise Lowry, his father, 
George M. Lowry, and one niece, 
Mrs. George W. Olcott, Jr., of Santa 
Fe, N.M. Services were held Feb. 
8 in Wichita. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
milling capacity, as compared to the 
60% rate of the previous week. 

Directions, also, were scarce, and 
some mills were beginnihg to com- 
plain about the low running time. 
However, the outlook for the im- 
mediate future is somewhat bleak, 
since it is believed that most bakers 
are stocked up for around 60 days. 
Buying for the last few days is 
thought to be replacement of only a 
small percentage of stocks used. 

Family flour directions went against 
the trend to make a good showing. 
Soft wheat business consisted of 
mostly eracker and cookie types. 

Quotations Feb. 5: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.75@7, standard $6.60@6.90, 
clear $5.90@6.35; hard winter short 
$6.28@6.50, 95% patent $6.23@6 40, 
clear $5.50@5.54; family flour $8.15; 
soft winter short $7.67@7.70, stand- 
ard $6.35@6.97, clear $5.60@5.91. 
Cotton bags cost 26¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
flour business last week was rather 
slack. There were only a few sales 
of hard winters and springs of mini- 


mum size to bakers. There was a 
moderate volume of family flour 
sales. 


Shipping directions were just fair. 

Clears were in good demand. Also 
there was an excellent demand for 
packaged goods. 

Quotations Feb. 4: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.95, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.40. In 100-]b. 
papers: Bakers, cake $7.55, pastry 
$5.80, soft straights $5.90, clears 
$5.40; hard winter short patent $6.30, 
standard $6.15, clears $5.40; spring 
short $7.15, standard $7.05, clears 
$6.85 


East 


Buffalo: There was a little flurry 
of buying in Kansas wheat flour last 


week, but it was a spotty operation 
and most sales were confined to 
single car lots. Prices of Kansas 


wheat flour moved down 6¢ during 
the week, and when they reached the 
level of the recent go-around, some 
users decided to take advantage of 
the downturn. 

Spring wheat flour dropped ll¢ 
during the week. Sales were light and 
mostly centered in scattered single 
car orders. 

Clear flours were unchanged. Soft 
wheat short patent flours were un- 
changed, but pastry flour was off 5¢. 

It was reported that the 1955 Ar- 
gentine wheat crop is much better 
than had been anticipated and this 
may influence world wheat market 
levels. Earlier reports had placed the 
crop at 228 million bushels but now it 
is estimated that it will reach more 
than 260 million bushels. 

There was a fair amount of ex- 
port activity last week. Egypt was 
bidding for 88,000 cwt. .48% ash, 
11% protein flour. Chile has pur- 
chased 34,000 tons of wheat. Holland 
bought 1 million bushels of wheat. 
Greece took 2,600,000 bu. of hard and 
soft winter wheat, and Ceylon was 
asking bids for two cargoes of 
52% ash, 11% protein flour. 

Buffalo’s flour output last week 


was slightly higher than in the pre- 
ceding week and about a year ago. 
Mill running time ranged from five 
to seven days, with the majority of 
the mills working six or more days. 

Quotations, Feb. 4: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $7.76@7.94, short 
$7.31@7.49, standard $7.26@7.39, 
straight $7.21, first clear $6.68@6.71: 
hard winter short $6.97@7.02, stand- 
ard $6.82@6.87, first clear $5.93G 
6.52; soft winter short patent $8.21@ 
8.24, standard $7.39@7.51. straight 
$6.10@6.16, first clear $5.41@5.50. 

New York: Interest in most flours 
during the past week on local mar- 
kets was held down by comfortable 
positions and limited price changes. 

Bookings of southwestern wheat 
bakery flours expanded slightly earli- 
er in the week following mills mak- 
ing 6¢ to 10¢ concessions. Takings 
were to a large degree confined to 
smaller bakers and jobbers for fill- 
in purposes. 

There were occasional replace- 
ments of spring wheat bakery flours 
booked, but overall interest was very 
small. 

Expansion in family flour bookings 
is being anticipated within the next 
few weeks as balances are reported 
to be quite low. There was some ac- 
tivity on price date of shipment, but 
no extended coverage. Directions on 
family flour are steady. 

Balances on cake grades are also 
low. Only small lot bookings have 
been reported for this type. 


Quotations Feb. 4: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $7.79@7.89, 
standard patents $7.24@7.34, clears 
$6.70@7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.88@6.98, standard patents 
$6.68@6.78; high ratio soft winters 
$6.75 @8.05, straights $5.85@6.15. 

Boston: Flour prices tended low- 
er in the local market last week with 
the exception of soft wheat flour, 
which held unchanged. Springs were 
under constant pressure and declined 
14¢ on the three top grades. First 
clears held unchanged. Hard winters 
moved in an extremely narrow range 
finally closing 1¢ net lower for the 
week. 

Dealers reported that some buying 
interest was prevalent in the springs 
as current quotations are about 15¢ 
lower than several weeks ago. How- 
ever, no substantial sales were re- 
ported beyond the 30-day bracket. 
Hard winters were being offered free- 
ly with some potential buyers report- 
ing that concessions were easily ob- 
tainable. The concessions, however, 
were generally suggested in combin- 
ation with commitments extending to 
120 days. 

The cake flour business continued 
at a low ebb with very little buying 
activity beyond hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases for immediate needs. 

Quotations Feb. 5: Spring short 
patents $7.38@7.48, standards $7.28@ 
7.38, high gluten $7.82@7.93, first 
clears $6.72@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.91@7.01, standards $6.71 
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E. P. Alexander 


CHASE APPOINTMENTS — H. E. Dennie has been named manager of the 
Chase Bag Co. Philadelphia Branch, it has been announced by R. N. Conners, 
executive vice president. Mr. Dennie has been sales manager of the branch 
since 1952. He succeeds J. P. Grady, who continues as eastern regional sales 
director for this manufacturer of bags and packaging. Mr, Dennie has been 
with Chase Bag for ten years, serving in the advertising and sales depart- 
ments before coming to Philadelphia. Changes in the Chase Bag sales organi- 
zation were also announced by W. N. Brock, vice president and general sales 
manager. E. P. Alexander, formerly manager of the company’s Detroit office, 
has been named sales manager of the Chicago sales office. In this new position 
he will coordinate direct-selling activities of the Chicago facility, of which 
A. A. Glatz is manager. D. B. Fendler has assumed the duties of sales man- 
ager in Detroit. He was formerly with the sales promotion department, 
Chicago. J. F. Pouchot, salesman with the Chase Bag office in Chicago, has 
been appointed to the sales promotion department. 


@6.81; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.17, high ratio $6.77@8.17; 
family $8.42. 

Philadelphia: Anxiety over the sit- 
uation in the Far East appeared to 
put an additional restraint upon flour 
buying last week. At any rate, deal- 
ings in the local market were largely 
made up of hand-to-mouth orders 
despite two developments which oth- 
erwise might have inspired additional 
coverage, namely a price reduction 
in springs and an offer of concessions 
on hard winters by several mills. The 
week-end found most bakers and job- 
bers on the sidelines, keeping an eye 
on news dispatches relating to the 
Formosan problem. 

The purchases which did come to 
light were largely centered in the 
hard winter category and represent- 
ed takings by smaller operators. The 
incentive, of course, was the saving 
under regular mill postings, but this 
appeared to be of insufficient scope 
to prove attractive to the larger bak- 
ers and they continued to work off 
stocks on hand and on mill books. 

Downward revisions in spring ask- 
ing prices, amounting to 10¢ sack, 
proved a negligible market factor, 
presumably because the majority of 
bakers feel no urgency about seek- 
ing replenishments and would prefer 
to defer commitments in the hope 
that a further saving might be 
achieved later. Meanwhile, a contin- 
ued lag in demand for baked goods 
is resulting in smaller consumption 
of flour than some had anticipated 
at this time of year. 

Quotations, Feb. 5: Spring high 
gluten $7.85@7.95, short patent $7.35 
@7.45, standard $7.30@7.40, first 
clear $6.85@6.95; hard winter short 
patent $6.95@7.05, standard $6.70G 
6.80; soft winter western $5.90@6.15, 
nearby $5.50@5.75. 

Pittsburgh: The trade watched the 
Far Eastern picture with interest last 


week but, while concerned about 
probable developments, retained a 
cautious buying attitude. Flour 


moved almost “not at all.” 

Bakers still seem content to wait 
and hope for a low price inducement. 
And until the new crop comes on the 
market, unless very attractive flour 
prices are quoted, it is feared flour 
buying will be of very small volume 
in a hand-to-mouth manner for im- 
mediate needs. Hard Kansas, spring 
and pastry and cake flours sold 
meagerly, if at all. Family patents in 
both advertised and unadvertised 
brands had very small demand also. 

Directions in all patents continued 
“fair to good.” 

Quotations Feb. 5: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.51@6.69, medium 
patent $6.61@6.74, short patent $6.71 
@6.79; spring standard patent $7.15 
@7.32, medium patent $7.20@7.37, 
short patent $7.25@7.42, clears $6.80 
@7.01, high gluten $7.70@7.87; fam- 
ily patents, advertised brands $8.30, 
other brands $7.50@7.87; pastry and 
cake flours $5.75@8.24. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
nearly at a standstill last week, ap- 
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parently influenced by the slight eas- 
ing off in flour prices, together with 
the fact that buyers in general are 
covered on their requirements for ap- 
proximately 30 to 90 days. 

The modest volume of sales was 
confined chiefly to hard winters, for 
shipments ranging from immediate 
to 30 days. Extreme quietness pre- 
vailed on northern springs, even 
though the decline in price was more 
than that on hard winters, and only 
small amounts of this type were sold, 
primarily to cover immediate needs. 

Soft winters were quiet, with not 
even replacement purchases showing 
up, as buyers of this type are cov- 
ered at lower prices and showed no 
interest in adding thereto. Cake flour 
sales are on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
with little interest being shown in 
future bookings. 

Shipping directions are holding up 
rather well and about as expected. 
Stocks on hand are still being aug- 
mented and can now be considered 
heavy. 

Inquiries on export flour were some 
better; however, there were no re- 
ports of actual business negotiated. 
Sales to Europe and the Americas 
consisted of only small lots. 

Quotations, Feb. 5, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.40, 
standard $6.15 @6.30, first clear $5.05 
@5.45; spring wheat bakery. short 
patent $7.10@7.25, standard $6.85@ 
7.20, first clear $6.20@6.90, high glu- 
ten $7.45@7.80; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6@6.30, straight $5.65@5.90, 
first clear $5.95@6.30, high ratio cake 
$6.30@6.70; Pacific Coast cake $7.15 
@7.40, pastry $6.55@6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market last 
week continued good so far as do- 
mestic business was concerned, with 
good shipping instructions from do- 
mestic users, and more export busi- 
ness in sight for the month of Febru- 
ary than the trade had expected a 
few weeks ago. 


However, February is a_ short 
month and the increase in contracts 
will be offset by shorter running 


time, so production will probably not 
show much of an upward curve for 
the month. 

Prices were unchanged: Family 
patent $8.10, bluestem $7.27, bakery 
$7.48, pastry $6.48. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Invitations to 
tender on over 22,000 metric tons of 
flour for the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency have been re- 
ceived by the industry. As is_ custo- 
mary on this business, all countries 
have been requested to tender and it 
is doubtful that Canadian mills will 
be able to compete. 

Domestic business is reported to 
be steady. Quotations Feb. 5: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada $11 
@11.50, less cash discounts, 98’s cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $8.60 
@9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, pa- 
pers, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

There is little activity in the win- 
ter wheat flour market. Quotations 
Feb. 5: Export $4 cwt., f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax in export cottons. 

There has been some falling off in 
demand for winter wheat, with fair 
offerings. Quotations Feb. 5: $1.58@ 
1.60 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills are op- 
erating five days a week with do- 
mestic trade on a moderate scale. Ex- 
port business shows some variation, 
and at present there is a lull in pro- 
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duction for that market. Flour 
worked for export for the week end- 
ed Feb. 3 amounted to 365,000 bbl., 
and if this level should be main- 
tained, mill output for the overseas 
markets will show some increase. Of 
the business worked in the past week 
144,000 bbl. were made up of small 
lot quantities for IWA purchasers. 
Class 2 sales amounted to 221,000 
bbl., and it was understood that the 
U.K. had taken a fair percentage of 
this amount. 

Prices are steady. Quotations Feb. 
5: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary $11@11.60; 
second patents $10.50@11.20, second 
patents to bakers $9.65@995. All 
prices cash carlots. 


Vancouver: There was a fair inter- 
est in flour reported here last week, 
most of the inquiries coming from 
across the Pacific. However, in the 
case of the Philippines, Canadian 
shippers were experiencing consider- 
able difficulty in securing the neces- 
sary ocean freight space to take care 
of February orders. 

The situation in Hong Kong and 
other parts of the Orient was in a 
state of flux. Chinese buyers are just 
getting over their long New Year 
celebrations and normally would come 
into the market for new supplies, but 
the Formosa situation is apparently 
deterring them. Any orders placed at 
this time would mean that the flour 
would be afloat for nearly a month 
and a lot could happen in the mean- 
time. 

Demand from Central and South 
American countries is reported fair, 
and there has been a small but steady 
movement there for some time. 

Indonesia sent out inquiries recent- 
ly for offers of Class 2 flour, but few, 
if any, Canadian mills showed inter- 
est in the belief that the terms of 
payment might still be on a 12-month 
basis, which is certainly not accept- 
able. 

The domestic trade remains quiet, 
with prices firm. Cash car quotations 
for hard wheat grinds: First patents 
$11.10 for jutes and $11.30 for 98's 
cottons; bakers’ patents $10.05 in pa- 
per bags and $10.15 in cottons; west- 
ern pastry to the trade $13.90 and 
western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Improved trading 
teward the end of last week firmed 
up prices $1@2, and the advance held 
through Feb. 7. Extensive snow in 
the area appeared to be a factor in 
the better demand. Quotations Feb. 
7: Bran $44@45, standard midds. $44 
@45, flour midds. $46@47, red dog 
$47.50 @ 48.50. 

Kansas City: More severe winter 
weather and a somewhat tighter 
nearby supply situation led to a 
moderate advance in millfeed prices 
this week, but the trend was not as 
pronounced as compared with similar 
situations in previous years. Feed 
mills have not been furnishing the 
interest that normally is expected at 
this time, and the heavy volume of 
drouth feeds and grains has cut de- 
mand. Quotations Feb. 7: Bran $42.75 


@43.50 and _ shorts $43.75@44.50 
sacked, Kansas City. 
Wichita: Millfeed demand im- 


proved and was good last week. Sup- 
plies about offset the demand. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 4; 
bran $42,75@43.25, shorts $43.75@ 
44.25. Bran advanced 75¢ ton, while 
shorts were about unchanged, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 
Salina: Demand was fair last week 
at unchanged prices. Supplies were 
about in line with trade require- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
Ceres family  ....6csccheses veces -.-@ ... $6.73@8.05 $...@. $...@... $...@8.30 
Spring top patent .............. PS een Poa ooo @.. 003 @ wee 
Spring high gluten .............. -++@... 7.10@7.15 oc@ « o@ oe 7.76@7.94 
oe, ee ree ese -..@... 6.65@6.75 --@. --@7.15 7.31@7.49 
Gees WnnGarG ccc cs viniwoctns 6.60@6.90 6.55@6.65 ~ --@7.05 17.26@7.39 
Gees wtraight ies ink oe pieatenn ey eae Fi oo @ ove -@.. +++ @7.21 
Gee Gent Gene 46.50. che ow ccae 5.90@6.35 5.90@6.28 ...@... --@6.85 6.68@6.71 
Hard winter family ............ «..@8.15 ---@... 6.55@7.80 we? ee 
Hard winter short .............. 6.28@6.50 ~.@... 6.00@6.10 -.@6.30 6.97@7.02 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.23@6.40 -@... 5.90@6.00 +-@6.15 6.82@6.87 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.50@5.54 .@ 4.90@5.05 --@5.40 56.93@6.52 
Soft winter family ............ (és .@ a eee ma of ee 
Soft winter short patent 7.67@7.70 -@ --@. --@.. 8.21@8.24 
Soft winter standard .......... 6.35 @6.97 @ .@. -@... %7,39@7.61 
Soft winter straight ............ i @ -@.. @5.90 6.10@6.16 
Soft winter first clear 5.60@5.91 oan oan — @5.40 5.41@5.50 
mee ene, white” .....+eberks 5.12@5.20 4.80@4.85 0 a @5.53 5.70@5.85 
Rye flour, dark — 4.37@4.45 4.05@4.10 colt wie -.-@4.78 4.95@5.10 
tranular blend, bulk . ~ oF - @7.60 o@ ses -@... oo ccc 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
Spring family ...... $...@8.40 §...@... $...@8.42 $...@8.30 §...@... 
Spring high gluten 7.79@7.89 7.85@7.95 7.83@7.93 7.70@7.87 7.45@7.80 
eens MOUS «4 cccacehswer -@ ... %.35@7.45 7.38@7.48 7.25@7.42 7.10@7.25 
Spring standard 7.24@7.34 7.30@7.40 7.28@7.38 7.15@7.32 6.85@7.20 
Spring first clear 6.70@7.05 6.85@6.95 6.72@7.02 6.80@7.01 6.20@6.90 
Hard winter short ne 6.88@6.98 6.95@7.05 6.91@7.01 6.71@6.7 6.30@6.40 
Hard winter standard 6.68@6.78 6.70@6.80 6.71@681 6.51@6.69 6.15@6.30 
Hard winter first clear @ , s ve o dae wee ++-@... 5.06@5.456 
Soft winter short patent @ -@ ams ©..«# -@... 6.00@6.30 
Soft winter straight 5.85 @6.15 -@ ... 5.87@6.17 --@... 5.65@5.90 
Soft winter first clear a ; .-@ » Owe ibe .@ - 5.95@6.30 
Rye flour, white »55@5.70 6.60@5.70 -@. 5.51 @5.58 s@ <a> 
Rye flour, dark peas eS 2 se ves -@ 4.76@4.78 -@ 
Semolina blend, bulk 2 8.62@8.72 -@ .0. -@ - @8.62 -..-@ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
4 eS eo aree $...@8.10 Spring top patent .$11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
Bluestem ......... er Bakers tas ° 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades @7.48 Winter exportst -@ 4.00 -@ 
Pastry baie D oe ued weelaeale — @6.48 
*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, 


Bran . ioe 
Standard midds. 
Flour midds 
Red dog .. 
Bran 
Shorts .... 
Mill run 

Toro 


Chicago 
$....@48.50 
. @ 49.00 
50.50@51.50 
52.50@53.50 


Kansas City 


$42.75 @43.50 
43.75 @44.50 


Minneapolis 
$44.00@45.00 
44.00@ 45.00 
46.00@47.00 
47.50 @48.50 


St. 


Louis 


$47.00@ 47.50 
47.75 @48.25 
.@ 


Bran 


$52.00 @55.00 
44.00@49.00 


f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
$51.50@52.25 $....@56.50 $....@68.50 
§2.50@53.25 ..@57.50 . @60.00 
52.50@54.0 200M beans -@... 
52 50@55.50 -«..@60.00 -@. 
Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
$....@650.00 $42.00@43.00 rr Fe 
@52.00 43.00 @43.75 oa ewe 
és wee cobs ta, . @46.00 
Shorts Middlings 


$56.00@57.00 
46.00@53.00 


$60.00 @ 62.00 


51.00 @56.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel 


Jan 
Feb. 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 


8 


m woes 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


wre 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Mhicago——— — Kansas City — Minneapolis 
May July Mar May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
hard hard hard 4 
240% 233% 229% 227% 213% 230% 218% 328% 332 
240% 233% 230% 227% 213% 230% 217% 329 333 
241% 234% 231 2281 214 230% 218% 330 334 
241% 234% 229% 227 213% 230% 217% #330 334 
241% 233% 229% 227 213% 229% 217% 330 334 
-—-CORN—. RYE -———OATS-—. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls. 
Mar. May Mar. May May July May July Mar. May May 
154% 156% 25 127% 124% 122% 136% 131% 78% 75% 70% 
154% 156% 126% 129% 125 123% 137% 132% 78% 75% 70 
154% 157 127% 130% 126% 124% 139% 132% 78% 76% 70% 
154 § 125% 243 123% 137 130% 78 75% 69% 
153% 155% 124 121% 136 129% 77 75% 69% 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Jan. 29, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 


Ft. 


Galveston .. 


Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadeiph 
Sioux Cit 
St. Josep! 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 











7-—Wheat—  -—Corn——. -—Oats——. -—-Ry --Barley— 

1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1964 

° 4,443 4,345 2,984 1,494 353 116 13 106 

p 679 100 : : ‘o - . ss oe 

. 15,440 14,415 6,645 3,661 2,408 3,907 556 671 667 478 

‘ 8,097 2,355 590 1,135 o* ° 215 ~» $508 259 

- 10,997 12,050 9,864 5,053 2,716 2,671 6,215 6,918 288 764 

° 716 894 1,773 “n -. 1,055 1,014 2,110 + w< 

32,616 36,801 5,568 2,762 4,425 820 480 576 5,550 1,142 

: 2,335 bane -" - ¥ oe on a4 
. 48,647 40,210 14 25 , iw > adi 

34,221 16,680 248 214 295 263 18 7 25 34 

6 3,003 2,607 ’ : =" oe oe se 

27,242 23,124 +s at es ee oe 

: 4,288 3,140 2,765 1,311 780 290 22 je ae 

36,552 35,776 3,040 2,409 101 86 134 129 13 21 

2,579 2,738 591 12 737 276 -- 1,283 2,492 

. 30,223 25,301 2,279 6,196 5,737 3,225 489 401 4,218 2,972 

929 679 674 317 17 ; > oe bs 

‘ 3,886 1,229 296 5 aa 3 40 1 1 

15,922 17,050 ae _ ° - , es 2 

17,008 17,253 4,271 4,358 1,308 302 2 6 6 62 

739 814 538 203 69 10 : 104 

2 2,836 1,413 1,043 325 5 28 39 4 174 9 

“ 2,089 1,666 2,118 767 384 &9 se 4 o6 vs 

- 19,120 5,366 1,623 1,187 270 316 ee — 26 42 

8,988 3,266 2,964 2,421 161 915 13 9 89 49 

23,795 18,025 y 2 os ee ve ° os ee 

. 357,390 227,307 49,888 33,966 19,166 14,218 9,341 10,857 13,396 8,533 
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WHEAT CONFERENCE—Many top U.S. scientists on wheat research con- 
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ferred at Kansas State College recently. The conference provided an exchange 
of research information and an opportunity to plan future tests to solve 
problems of wheat diseases, insects, drouth, high and low temperatures, and 
other factors that affect the crop. Three of the nearly 100 researchers at 
the conference shown above are, from left, L. P. Reitz, Beltsville, Md., the 
central U.S. Department of Agriculture experiment station; C. O. Johnston, 
Manhattan, Kansas, one of the leading plant pathologists; and Virgil Johnson, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. (See story on page 10.) 





ments. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Feb. 3: bran $42@42.50, gray shorts 
$43 @ 43.50. 

Hutchinson: Cold and snowy 
weather was reflected in the demand 
for millfeeds last week. Jobbers of 
the area took about all available, 
and with the increased demand, 
prices were up slightly. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Feb. 5: bran $42.50 
@43.25, shorts $43.50@44.25. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
fair, but sufficient to absorb the of- 
ferings. Quotations Feb. 4: bran $50, 
gray shorts $52, delivered TCP; about 
$1 lower on bran but unchanged on 
shorts, compared to one week pre- 
vious. 

Oklahoma City: There was only a 
fair demand for millfeeds, which 
closed 75¢ higher on bran and 50¢ 
higher on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars, Feb. 5: bran $45.25@46.25, mill 
run $45.75@46.75, shorts $46.25@ 
47.25; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds met a _ better 
demand in the central states during 
the week ending Feb. 5, and prices 
moved upward $1 ton or more. A 
slow running time on the part of 
flour mills and a slowdown of offer- 
ings, plus a heavier demand from 
feed manufacturers, combined to put 
a strong undertone under the market. 
Quotations Feb. 5: Bran $48.50, 
standard midds. $49, flour midds. 
$50.50@51.50, red dog $52.50@53.50. 

St. Louis: An improved demand 
prevailed last week for both bran 
and shorts. Offerings were very light. 
Quotations Feb. 4: bran $47@47.50, 
shorts $47.75 @48.25, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. F 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales again were 
brisk last week, and the past two 
weeks were banner weeks for the 
industry. Buyers, who have been op- 
erating on a thand-to-mouth basis, 
suddenly increased their demand, and 
the n.ovement snow-balled into quite 
a buying wave. Bran and middlings 
were both up $2 a ton for the week. 
Havy feeds climbed $3 to $4 on lirn- 
ited offerings. Better poultry de- 
mand was reflected in the strength 
of middlings and dairy feeds are 
again going well. Canadian receipts 
were light and gocd sales of mill- 
feed were made from Buffalo to the 
New England area. Quotations Feb. 
4: bran $51.50@52.25, standard midds. 


$52.50@53.25, flour midds. $52.50@ 
54, red dog $52.50@55.50. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations were 
$1 higher in the local market last 
week, although the demand remained 
more or less dormant. Supplies were 
regarded as fairly adequate, but sell- 
ers appeared to have enough con- 
fidence in the market outlook to 
adopt the position of not forcing 
sales. Quotations Feb. 5: standard 
bran $58.50, middlings $60. 

Philadelphia: The season's first 
snowfall in this area brought a slight 
improvement in the call for mill- 
feed, but the local market failed 
to accelerate at the expected pace. 
Failure of the trade to seek broad 
coverage was attributed to an ex- 
treme price-consciousness and no 
real pickup is foreseen unless costs 
give ground. The Feb. 5 quotation 
on bran of $56.50 was unchanged 
from the previous week, but stand- 
ard midds. rose $1.50 to $57.50, and 
red dog was unmoved at $60. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for all mill- 
feeds improved the latter part of 
last week in both retail and whole- 
sale establishments. It is still, how- 
ever, lower than it should be com- 
pared to years when zero weather 
stayed all week as it did the past 
week. Supplies continue plentiful in 
all lines. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, Feb. 5: bran $53.40G 
54.30, standard midds. $54.40@55.30, 
flour midds. $56.90@57.90, red dog 
$57.90 @ 59.30. 

New Orleans: Demand for mill- 
feed was decidedly draggy last week, 
and prices remained steady for spot 
and nearby shipment. Mill offerings 
were light and helped stabilize prices. 
The differential between bran and 
shorts narrowed still further, and at 
the weekend both commodities were 
offered at close to the same price. 
The mill grind is slightly heavier, 
but the supply is still not pressing. 
Futures are little easier. Quotations 
Feb. 5: Bran $42@43, shorts $43G 
43.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
firm, with good shipping instructions, 
and California buyers were willing to 
take any offerings placed on the 
market which local buyers could not 
handle. Thus millers figured that 
there is no point in trying to book 
feed ahead, and most quotations were 
for spot and nearby shipment. The 


grind looks fairly good for the next 
60 days, but two major mills are 
already sold out for February, and 
March quotations are subject to con- 
firmation. Market firm, $46 per ton 
delivered common transit points. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary last week with demand 
firm and about equal to supply. 
Plants are operating to capacity six 
days a week, and are booked through 
the month. Quotations Feb. 4: red 
bran and mill run $45, middlings 
$50; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $52, middlings $57; to California: 
red bran and mill run $52.50, mid- 
dlings $57.50, f.o.b. San Farncisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is not 
too brisk. Quotations Feb. 5: bran 
$52@55, shorts $56@57.50, middlings 
$60@62, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
millfeed is only fair, and supplies 
in western mills show a small in- 
crease. While there has been some 
let-up in the movement to eastern 
Canada, the volume moving from the 
prairie provinces to British Colum- 
bia continues normal. There is no re- 
ported improvement in sales in the 
three prairie provinces. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations Feb. 5: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $44@49, shorts $46 
@53, middlings $51@56. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: After showing consid- 
erable strength since the start of the 
year, domestic millfeed quotations 
eased off last week, closing better 
than a dollar a ton lower. Offerings 
from both prairie and local mills 
were reported freer. Cash car quota- 
tions: bran $49.50@52, shorts $52.50 
@55, middlings $56. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The market was off 
5¢ at the end of the week, with 
trade still light. Quotations Feb. 4: 
Pure white rye $4.80@4.85, medium 
rye $4.60@4.65, dark rye $4.05@4.10. 

New York: Rye flour prices ended 
the week unchanged. Demand re- 
mained at a low ebb as most buyers 
hold fair to good supply positions. 
These supplies were booked previous- 
ly at much lower price levels, and no 
expansion in bookings is anticipated 
within the near future unless sub- 
stantial price declines occur. Quota- 
tions Feb. 4: Pure white patents $5.55 
@5.70. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were reported fair- 
ly good. Quotations Feb. 4: Pure 
white $5.53, medium $5.33, dark $4.78, 
rye meal $5.03. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were un- 
changed last week. Sales were light. 
Currently rye is priced substantially 
below other comparative flours but 
despite this some users are still hold- 
ing back in hopes of a break in rye 
prices. Quotations Feb. 4: White rye 
$5.70@5.85, medium rye $5.50@5.65, 
dark rye $4.95@5.10. 

Philadelphia: A slight upward re- 
vision in costs on the local rye mar- 
ket proved no persuasion for bakers 
to seek additional amounts and deal- 
ings remained on a quiet basis. Mill 
representatives report bakers are ex- 
tremely price-conscious and not likely 
to seek heavy replenishments unless 
there is a sharp downward revision 
in postings. The Feb. 5 quotation on 
rye white of $5.60@5.70 is 5¢ sack 
above that of the previous week 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices were 
lower but this failed to stimulate any 
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large sized buying. Hand-to-mouth 
still was the buying pattern. Direc- 
tions were slow. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $551@5.58, medium $5.31 
@5 38, dark $4.76@4 78, blended $6 59 
@669, rye meal $5.01@5.03. 
Chicago: Rye flour sales consisted 
of mostly pick-up stuff in the central 
states during the week ending Feb. 
5. Prices declined, further discourag- 
ing buyers, who were hoping for 
larger price dips. Quotations Feb. 5: 
White patent rye $512@5.20, me- 
dium $492@5, dark $4.37@4.45. 


Oatmeal 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal continues good in the 
three prairie provinces, and there is 
no noticeable increase in supplies. 
Prices, however, have declined under 
more active and competitive sales 
pressure. Quotations Feb. 5: Rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.20@5.50; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35. All 
prices cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Business is 
about normal for this time of the 
year. Quotations Feb. 5: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5.80, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.95, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


EREAOD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


= 
Pakistan in Market for 
oe o + 
Grain Moving Equipment 

KARACHI Government officials 
in Khairpur state, Pakistan, are in 
the market for equipment designed 
for the moving of wheat from bullock 
carts and motor trucks into silos and 
out to railway cars. 

The authorities have started a silo 
construction program aimed at in- 
creasing local storage facilities. Un- 
der construction is a silo at Khairpur 
with a capacity of 1,000 tons. Other 
silos are planned for Setharja, Tando 
Masti and Ranipur. 

Full details of the proposals can 
be obtained from J. R. Colabawala, ir- 
rigation advisor and chief engineer, 
Khairpur, Pakistan. 


PILLSBURY 


(Continued from page 13) 














partment. A graduate of Kansas State 
College, and an agricultural econo- 
mist by training, he gained valuable 
experience working for the Ralston 
Purina Co. before World War IT, Dur- 
ing the war he was loaned to the 
food division of the OPA. He is active 
on several American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. committees, and a mem- 
ber of the Farm Economics Assn. He 
became a vice president of Pillsbury 
in charge of economic planning in 
December, 1950, and was elected a 
corporate vice president a year later. 
Mr. McNeal, also vice president in 
charge of procurement, will continue 
to be located in the Minneapolis head- 
quarters office of Pillsbury. 

Before he started with Pillsbury as 
a salesman in 1942, Mr. Peterson 
had experience for more than three 
years with another leading feed com- 
pany. Early in his career he was a 
farmer. In Pillsbury, he rose to the 
position of sales supervisor, district 
sales manager and sales manager of 
the feed division. Before receiving his 
present appointment, he was in 
charge of feed division advertising 
and marketing. 

A. L. Petersen, plant manager at 
Clinton, also resigned. He will an- 
nounce his further plans at a later 
date. He is replaced by H. E. Smith, 
who has been a soy processing engi- 
neer in the production department 
at Clinton. 





s 
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BOSTON BANQUET—Among those who played prominent parts in the 
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Boston Grain & Flour Exchange banquet and program at the Hotel Somerset 
were the following (from the left): Austin W. Carpenter, executive director, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants; Robert E. Gubbins, president of 
the Boston exchange; D. K. Webster, H. K. Webster Co., chairman of the 
board of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., and R. F. Cunningham, 
R. F. Cunningham & Co., Inc., president, Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. Over 300 persons attended the banquet. 


Boston Exchange 
Names Officers 


BOSTON The Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange held its annual din- 
ner here recently with Robert E. 
Gubbins, newly reelected president of 
the exchange, welcoming visitors 
from Canada, and southern and west- 
ern U.S. 

Other exchange members elected 
to office were John J. Field, first vice 
president, and Robert W. Richards, 
second vice president. The following 
were elected as directors: Nathan F. 
Silbert, A. Ware Bosworth, John P. 
Brooks and Herbert F. Koelsch. 

D. K. Webster, Jr., H. K. Webster 
Co., chairman of the board of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
the main speaker, told the gathering 
that the feed manufacturing business 
has suffered a mild setback during the 
last four months of 1954 due princi- 
pally to the abnormally low prices re- 
ceived by poultrymen for eggs, broil- 
ers and fowl. 

He stated that a considerable ad- 
justment has taken place in poultry 
production already to the extent that 
poultrymen are now in a position to 
recoup their losses substantially. “7 
would appear,” he said, “that after 
starting 1955 on a slightly reduced 
level that the feed industry could 
look forward to a steady improve- 
ment as the year progresses.” 

Mr. Webster also stated that gen- 


DEATHS 


William K. Lowry, 52, a director 
of two milling companies, died in 
Denver Feb. 1. More details will be 
found on page 21. 











Sir Edward Mellanby, well known 
figure in the food nutrition field, died 
Jan. 30. More details will be found 
on page 17. 


Augustus L. Searle, president of 
the Searle Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
and board chairman of the Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, died in 
Minneapolis at the age of 91. More 
details will be found on page 15. 


C. H. Bollinger, eastern representa- 
tive of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
died Feb. 7 at his home in Reading, 
Pa. More details will be found on 
page 16. 


eral business is progressing favorably 
and steady population gains mean 
more and more mouths to feed. On 
an average people are eating more 
of the foods which are dictated by 
well-balanced diets, such as meat, 
milk and poultry products, all of 
which tends to insure the resumption 
of an upward trend in feed sales, he 
added. 

R. F. Cunningham, president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
also spoke in a companion vein re- 
garding the outlook on conditions for 
the current year. 





WHEAT PRICES 


(Continued from page 16) 





earlier announcement indicated a na- 
tional average support price of $2.06 
bu. unless parity prices increase by 
next July. This would be about 18¢ 
below the support price for 1954 crop. 


Feed Grains 


During recent years February corn 
and grain sorghum prices in Kansas 
have shown a tendency toward sea- 
sonal weakness, the economists 
pointed out. Normally oats and barley 
prices would be expected to hold fair- 
ly steady, but the supply of these 
grains is large and announced support 
prices for 1955 are substantially be- 
low 1954 supports. A recent report by 
the USDA estimated the supply of 
four feed grains for the 1954-55 feed- 
ing season to be 154.8 million tons, 
8 million tons larger than last year 
and slightly above the previous record 
of 1950. This year’s supply includes 
a slightly smaller supply of corn than 
last year, but substantially larger 
supplies of oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums. 

The number of grain consuming 
animal units for the current season 
is estimated to be 3% larger than 
last year, but this increase is slightly 
more than offset by the larger supply 
of feed. Total feed concentrates per 
grain consuming animal unit are 
slightly larger than last year. While 
total supplies of feed grains appear 
to be sufficient for anticipated needs 
and leave a carryover equal to the 
record level at the beginning of the 
current season, some adjustment 
probably will occur in relative prices. 

It is likely that large supplies and 
prospects for lower supports will tend 
to depress oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghum prices relative to corn during 
the late winter and spring months. 
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) MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A testimonial dinner honoring 
Willard T. Anderson, vice president 
and production manager of Eddy 
Bakeries, Inc., Helena, Mont., was held 
recently at the Montana Club on the 
occasion of Mr. Anderson's retire- 
ment following 44 years in the bak- 
ing business. Mr. Anderson will con- 
tinue as a director of the company. 
Honoring Mr. Anderson were J. E. 
O’Connell, president and founder of 
the bakery, businessmen and grocers 
of Helena, and 34 of the company’s 
managers, sales managers and plant 
superintendents. 

* 


Kenneth F. Mac’Lellan, president 
and director of the United Biscuit 
Co. of America, was recently elected 
a director of American Locomotive 
Co. 


Miss Rose Linker, daughter of Wilf 
Linker, Linker Brothers, Louisville 
bakery, was married Jan. 30, in Lou- 
isville, to Dr. Frank Bankier, of New 
York. They will live in Long Island, 
N.Y., where he is on the staff of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital. 


s 
Paul H. Helms, Sr., Helms Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, and Mrs, Helms 
will again be host to President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower at their ranch 
home in Palm Springs, Cal. this 
month. The Eisenhowers spent a 
restful vacation there last year bask- 
ing in the desert sun. 
€ 
Onil O. Cote, head of Cote Broth- 
ers, Inc., Manchester, N.H. baking 
company, has been named a director 
of the Manchester Merchants Nation- 
al Bank. 
& 


Ogden Geilfuss, president of Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta through 
newly-elected governor of Georgia 
Marvin Griffin, has requested his chief 
of staff to assign Mr. Geilfuss as the 
governor’s aide-de-camp and a mem- 
ber of his staff fer the next four 
years with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. Mr. Geilfuss served in this 
capacity on the staff of outgoing 
Gov. Herman Talmadge. 

* 

Sam Strisik, S. R. Strisik Co., New 
York City, was a recent visitor in the 
offices of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. 

* 


E. O. Boyer, vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and general manager 
of its Sperry Division, has been elect- 
ed president of the San Francisco 
Commercia] Club. 

3 

C. R. McClave, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., was a 
visitor in the Millers National Fed- 
eration offices, Chicago, Feb. 3. 

ee 

Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, was in 
Minneapolis on MNF business Feb. 
1-2. 

7 


W. R. Heegaard, vice presiderit of 
Russell-Mi er Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Heegaard, are vacationing near 
Phoenix, \riz. They plan to return 
in mid-F. pruary. 


Stanle: H. Young, president of 
Christie’. Bread, Ltd., and Christie, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., Toronto, an- 
nounces the appointment of Calvin 


E. Hartline as vice president in 
charge of finance; Lloyd E. Weir as 
controller; Basil E. McGuire as 
secretary-treasurer; John D, Rohring, 
assistant secretary-treasurer, and 
J. Stewart English assistant control- 
ler. These appointments, effective 
Feb. 1, result from the retirement of 
Lloyd I, Stormer as vice president 
cd 
Arthur Atkins, vice president of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, has been appointed a di- 
rector of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. Ogilvie recently ac- 
quired the controlling interest in 
Lake of the Woods. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pittsburgh Flour Club 
Elects J. F. McConnell 


PITTSBURGH — The annual elec- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Flour Club was 
held Jan. 31 at the Chateau. J. F. 
McConnell, General Mills, Inc., was 
elected president; Carl A. Weimer, 
Bay State Milling Co., vice president; 
William L. Giltenboth, secretary, and 
Art E. Edwards, flour broker, treas- 
urer. 

Directors elected are Phil A. Moh- 
ler, International Milling Co., Jack 
Gulich, Chas. Koch Co., J. J. Spagnol, 
flour broker, Chester F. Schomaker, 
A. T. Schomaker & Sons, and Dick 
Mizgorski, Stover & Co. 

Joseph Balmenti, Mahoning Valley 
Flour Co., was taken into member- 
ship. The plans for the 1955 buyers’ 
guide are being completed. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Safety Director for 
Peavey System Named 


MINNEAPOLIS—Gordon H. Smith 
was recently appointed safety direc- 
tor for the entire F. H. Peavey & 
Co. system to supervise safety in all 
subsidiaries and divisions. 

The appointment was announced by 
Totton P. Heffelfinger, president of 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Although safety programs in all 
flour, feed and other plants have been 
in effect for the past several years, 
this is the first time that a person has 
been employed full-time to supervise 
safety. Mr. Heffelfinger said it was 
felt that the expanded size and scope 
of the Peavey system made it neces- 
sary to have a person who could de- 
vote all of his time to administration 
of the safety program. 

Mr. Smith is a 1951 graduate of 
the Minnesota College of Law. He 
formerly was employed by the Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Co. and the 
Allstate Insurance Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Secretary of Omaha 
Grain Exchange Retires 


OMAHA — Frank P. Manchester, 
active in the affairs of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange for 46 of its 50 years 
of business, will retire Feb. 13 on 
his 75th birthday. 

Mr. Manchester has been secretary 
since he started with the exchange 
in 1909. Except for 6% years spent 
in Denver after graduation from the 
University of Nebraska College of 
Law, Mr. Manchester has lived in 
Omaha. 

E. F. Moberg will succeed Mr. Man- 
chester as secretary of the exchange. 
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FOR SALE 


GRAIN ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL 


PENDLETON, OREGON 








1,000,000 BUSHELS GRAIN STORAGE 
MILL CAPACITY: 2500 Cwts PER DAY 





10,000,000 Bushels of Wheat Grown Within Trucking Distance 
Well Located for Domestic and Export Trade 
Union Pacific and Northern Pacific Sidings 
Vacant Land for Parking and Expansion 





Minimum Labor Used — Cheap Power 
58 Bins for Selecting and Binning Grain 
I1—30 Package per Minute (Medium Size) Pneumatic Packing Line 
Excellent for Bulk Milling — Up to the Minute Design 





The property may be inspected only by appointment. It is offered with existing machinery 
and equipment. 


The property is offered subject to errors, omissions, prior sale, leases, withdrawal from 
the market without notice, zoning, easements, restrictions, other matters of record, siding 
agreements, facts shown by an accurate survey, and approval by owners to terms of sale. 


For additional information apply to 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


250 North Street Igleheart Brothers 

White Plains, N.Y. Evansville, Ind. 

White Plains 6-2500 Evansville 5-619] 

Mr. Charles E. Jolitz Mr. Raymond P. Ramming 


Howard Eliot Drake 
Real Estate Consultant 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Plaza 3-6060 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an allotment of 49,842,697 acres ior 
the 1955 corn crop in the 805-county 
commercial corn producing area in 21 
states. 

The 1954-crop corn allotment was 
46,995,504 acres in the 22-state and 
834-county commercial area last year. 

Taking into consideration the 
smaller area included in the com- 
mercial area this year, the increase 
for the 1955 area will average about 
8% over 1954. The extent of the ad- 
justment for individual counties and 
farms~ will vary from this average 
because of acreage trends, crop rota- 
tions and other factors. 

The allotment for 1955 compares 
with 1954 corn plantings in the 1955 
commercial area of approximately 55 
million acres. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired by law to proclaim, not later 
than Feb. 1, a corn acreage allot- 
ment for the commercial corn-produc- 
ing area, unless he dispenses with an 
allotment under emergency powers. 
The acreage allotment for the com- 
mercial corn-producing area is deter- 
mined by a formula designed to pro- 
vide a “normal supply” of corn in the 
marketing year covered by the allot- 
ment. The “normal supply” includes 
estimated domestic consumption and 
exports and an allowance for carry- 
over, with adjustments for consump- 
tion trends and unusual conditions. 

2.2 Billion Bushels 

This formula indicates the need for 
a production of about 2.2 billion bush- 
els in the commercial area this year. 
With average yields and normal 
weather conditions, this amount can 
be produced on the announced allot- 
ment, USDA said. 

Farmers who do not comply with 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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USDA Hikes Acreage Allotments for 


1955 Corn Crop in Commercial Area 


the allotments cannot obtain price 
supports. Many farmers ignore the al- 
lotments since the corn they raise is 
fed on their farms to livestock. The 
non-compliance last year is shown in 
part by the plantings of 55 millon 
acres as compared with the commer- 
cial area allotment total of 46.9 mil- 
lion acres. 

The increase in the allotments this 
year results from the 1954 drouth 
which cut corn production in some 
areas, and the total crop was less 
than 3 billion bushels, less than 
enough to meet annual needs. 

When corn acreage allotments are 
in effect compliance with farm al- 
lotments is a condition of eligibility 
in the commercial corn-producing 
area for price supports. The law ex- 
empts the non-commercial corn area 
from allotments but provides that 
when corn acreage allotments are in 
effect county loan and purcrase 
agreement rates in the non-commer- 
cial area are to be % of the rates 
in the commercial area. Price sup- 
port rates for the 1955 crop of corn 
will be announced before planting 
time. 

The accompanying table is a sum- 
mary by states of the preliminary ap- 
portionment of the 1955 commercial 
area allotment to counties and the 
final tabulation of county allotments 
by states for 1954. Direct comparisons 
of state totals for the two years are 
not possible for Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Tennessee and 
Wisconsin because of changes in com- 
mercial corn counties in these states 
from 1954 to 1955. 


CORN ALLOTMENTS 


Commercial County allot- 











State counties ments (acres) 
1954 1955 1954 1955 

Ark yee 0 138,820 0 
Del Jmse-a 3 3 136,600 151,138 
Il sevene BGR 101 7,5 8,172,895 
A 89 3,82 q 4,160,233 
Te eee 99 9,063,929 9,636,620 
Kansas ... 28 22 1,415,054 1,274,559 
_ Ser Aer 43 43 1,060,530 1,145,429 
er 14 14 309,670 333,647 
Mich 29 29 1,048,923 1,175,522 
Minn 5 58 4,326,951 4,738,582 
ee 74 69 3,069,695 3,281,548 
Neb 63 61 5,692,096 5,923,994 
N. J 7 7 93,253 99,366 
i 25 23 785,826 890,177 
N. D 1 1 89,493 96,478 
Ohio 69 68 2,731,498 2,960,633 

xs sie twe 30 30 745,304 811,954 
& D. 36 32 2,713,041 2,726,309 
Tenn. 15 9 465,576 339,370 
.. eer 9 9 159,852 171,886 
Wa Vite 22% 2 2 20,771 21,935 
Wis 35 36 1,580,807 1,730,422 

Total . 834 805 16,995,504 49,842,697 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 


Conference on Foreign 
Cooperation Underway 


WASHINGTON—tThe fifth annual 
meeting of land-grant institution 
representatives and others concerned 
with international technical coopera- 
tion in agriculture is being held in 
Washington, February 7-10, inclusive. 

The meeting, officially known as 
the Conference for Agricultural Serv- 
ices in Foreign Areas, is jointly spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. 





The MARK 


of an 


ACCEPTED 


APPRAISAL / // > 
—but this ' ; 
al A ae 

Rubber Stamp PAT CHIN 


appraisal! 





Each PATCHIN Appraisal is made 
for the individual plant with 
personal care and detail 


“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth Appraising” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 


WH 2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 





Export and Domestic Forwarders . . —_ 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















“TD iamond D” ox iliedunder Laboratory Com 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One f the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 


is that 0: providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. l criodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bu!< and number. For this reason, mary libraries and other 
users 0! ‘nicrofilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 


their p per copies after the latter have passed their period of 
maxim! 1 use. 

T!. microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on su ‘ably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 


Orde: should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Stree Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
mate!, $11.30. . 
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The admiration displayed at the 
completion of our $2 million 
modernization program has re- 
sounded from coast to — 
Everything’s new from to) A 
bottom! 1501 rooms, lobby, 
dining rooms, function rooms 
~—all restyled for your comfort 
andenjoyment. Our famous near- 
to-everything location, and our 
moderate rates remain the same. 
Only Loop hotel with drive-in 
garage. Make the New Sherman 
your Chicago headquarters. 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


COLLEGE INN 
PORTERHOUSE 


XK) Ulell ofthe Sen 
SHER AWN) 


Chica 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 
Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














RUNCIMAN pier aty co. 


emer 


MICHIGAN ! SOFT V ie FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. 
Since 1856 














WHEAT PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 12) 





lem, inquiries made here this week 
to responsible government export ex- 
perts indicate that the wheat sur- 
plus problem may be no eloser to 
solution this year than last. 


Export Outlook 

One government expert, on a rough 
examination of demand factors fo) 
U.S. wheat, has concluded that the 
wheat-wheat flour export total for 
this crop year will not exceed 250 
million bushels. This official stated 
that in his opinion the stimulants 
proposed and enacted by Congress in 
its last two sessions had not made 
any substantial contribution to our 
wheat-wheat flour export total which 
otherwise might not have been at- 
tained through dollar sales — with 
the possible exception of Yugoslavia 
and Turkey and the open give-away 
programs financed through the emer- 
gency relief fund available to the 
chief executive to relieve drouth con- 
ditions. 

To this official, it would have been 
a more candid treatment of the prob- 
lem to have openly appropriated 
funds for economic aid to Turkey 
and Yugoslavia than to have created 
this fantasy which is currently known 
as the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 with 
its sales magnet of receipt of soft 
foreign currencies in payment for our 
surplus commodities. 

Even at USDA there are some mis- 
givings over the effectiveness of this 
law. USDA officials say privately that 
this law probably has the effect of 
reducing our dollar sales of wheat 
this year. 


No Substantial Increase 

The government official quoted 
above as looking narrowly at th: 
surplus disposal bill, says that, ex- 
cept for the Turkish and Yugoslay 
program, he can see no substantia! 
increase in our wheat and wheat 
flour shipments this year under the 
surplus disposal bill. In most foreign 
markets he estimates that our wheat 
and wheat flour sales for dollars 
would have been substantially higher 
this year than last had the congres- 
sional device of Public Law 480 neve1 
been created. 

The Japanese program, which is 
slow in crystallizing and may as yet 
be classed as uncertain, could in 
crease our shipments of wheat to that 
area this year, but this expert notes 
that Japan would have taken more 
U.S. wheat this year than last for 
dollars. 


As far as the U.K. is concerned, 
the terms of PL 480 will probably 
make only an inconsequential differ- 
ence in U.K. wheat buying from the 
U.S. this year over and above pre- 
vious plans. 

Other small programs — one to 
Italy and another to India—are still 
nebulous. Italy may take what is 
termed a “dab” of U.S. wheat this 
year, and the Indian program, if 
ever concluded, will fall far short of 
the forecast one million tons and 
probably will not exceed 200,000 tons. 

The accent on the wheat program 
comes from other than congressional 
sources and for a presumed different 
purpose, 

Hearing Held 

This week a Senate Agriculture 
sub-committee held a surprise hear- 
ing on the subject of the effect of 
PL 480. At this hearing J. O. Parker, 
speaking for the National Grange, 
urged Congress to eliminate in the 
present law the “buy-back” provi- 
sion now required by USDA on wheat 
and cotton sales under provision of 
Title I of PL 480. In that act USDA 
has required that on these commodi- 
ties when sold from private trade or 
free market stocks, the exporter re- 


place his export quantity with a 
similar purchase from Commodity 
Credit Corp. surplus stocks 

This ruling at USDA appears to 
have arisen from a decision forced 
on the inter-agency surplus disposal 


committee by the Budget Bureau, 
which stated that administration 
policy was that the $700 million sur- 
plus disposal was to be taken only 
from CCC stocks and that stocks of 
private trade were not to be admit- 
ted. On the basis of that ruling, it is 
asserted, USDA ruled that private 
stocks when exported would 
have to be replaced by purchases of 
a similar quantity from CCC 

That ruling, incidentally, excluded 
iclusion of such surplus farm com- 
modities as citrus fruit and 
under terms of PL 480. 

Mr. Parker, urged adoption of the 
amendment offered by Sen. Andrew 
Schoeppel (R., Kansas) in S. 752. 


trade 


apples 


Acting as chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee this week, however, was Sen. 
Spessard Holland (D., Fla.), whose 


major interest in the law is that of 
the inclusion of citrus and deciduous 
fruits as available from private trade 
stocks for sale under the provisions 
of PL 480, Title I. Sen. Holland ex- 
amined Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl Butz on this topic ex- 
tensively at the committee session 
when Secretary Benson appeared but 
did not succeed in eliciting clear cut 
statements from this USDA official 
at that time. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv 

WANTED — USED BUHLER EXPERI- 
mental mill. Give age, serial number, 
condition, price. Address 408, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








A 








FOR SALE—TWO HART-CARTER SCALP- 





Scalpe roll %”"x%” mesh. Re- 
calper roll %”"x%”" mesh. Very little used 
and exceller condition. Cos $1,075 
each, offer at half price, f.o.b. Hillsdale. 
I w. Ss k & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich 

FOR SALE—ONE NEW CHECKWEIGHT 
cale Thayer Mc al 20¢ Address 482, The 

tern Miller 1eapolis 1, Minn 

10x36" ALL AS ROL LER MILLS. STYLE A 
drive yllar ng bearings with chills 
and pul eys. Address 478, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

ONE NO. 2, 120 BU. FORSTE R WHEAT 
Conditioner complete all controls, boiler, 
cooling tower, motors and related equip- 
ment. At a bargain: two 250 H.P. Syn. 
motors, one G.E.; one Allis Chalmers, in- 
cluding starting equipment, exciters; one 






600 I .M. both with 360 R.P.M. output 
fts and drives. Four 50 H.P, flange 
ed motors for California Pellet 
yne explosion proof; one 7% H.P. 


Aspirator 3450 R.P.M., BG1; 3— 
H.P. Flour Entoleters; Sutton 
: it Separator BX100 witth stoner; 
No. 5 Forster Feed Dresser, two Hori- 
zontal Mixers, % and 1% ton; one 26’x12” 
Rotor lift; 10 H.P. Air Conveying System; 
Richmond 8A Gyro Sifter; five Hoepner 
Sewing Machines and stands—two new. 
All sizes roller mills, pellet coolers, steam- 
ers; 20 H.P. Hoffman Vacuum System. 
Also complete equipment 400 ton modern 
feed mill and 5,000 sack flour mill. Write 
for list. Bargain prices. Ross Machine & 
Mill Supply, Inc., 12 N.E. 28th St., Phone 
Jackson 8-2132, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 


Cost Accounting 


Stock and Bond Issues 
Records of Invested Capital 


APPRAL 


SINCE 1925 






SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 

WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 





a. 


ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 2 OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


NANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
criry , MInn@Ssora 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


te 





“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHoLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 
Rye FLours 


Chor More Than 50 Years 
‘Millers of .... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 





Var 


Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


| 
| MINNEAPOLIS 








| 





Bake safely ... bake expertly . . . bake 
economically . . . with POLAR BEAR 
flour. POLAR BEAR quality gives a 
broad firm base to build better bread 
with baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





























Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE —_cake flour 
and dough-up flour 


) COOKIE KING—cookie 
, R KING—cracke! sponge flour 


b 
y é 
SH, CRACK 


eo GRAHA 
PASTRY KING 


M KING—| 00% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity sateltls 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








The Friendly Firm With the Integrated Service 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N.Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle- Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


March 13-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


March 22-283—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 


April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting at Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 


April 14-16—Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas, 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 





Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 


* 6 MILLION BUSHELS 


TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 


fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 


April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi 
cago, Til. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 

fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














h 
May 


wi 


pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 






- Genera! Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE KANSAS 





MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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TGRAIN SERVICE” 





> New York Loulsville 

= Chicago Memphis 
St. Louls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 





ELEVATORS 


Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha en 
, n 
—e Galveston 
ee Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
f PRODUCING AREA 



















Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver, C 











For Finer Packaging 








Look to (Fulton) Fist 








THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


ees ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 12-13—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N.J. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, ZJr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Tl. 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ; 





WENATCHEE 


Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S” MOST“MODERN 


NEW SPOKANE_MILk~ 


RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 


Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 








ENCORE 


MILLS AT 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


APPLETON, 


MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


BELMONT - STAMINA 


HV 1na 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Te 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 





The Northwestern Miller 
For more than 80 years... : Service Program: 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 


advertisers. Developed and main- @ The Almanack, a statistical annual 
tained to offer advertisers valu- = 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 


able tools in the operation of their @ The Library, for reference and 


: businesses, this traditional service research 
; program is being improved and @ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
: exparded, increasing its value to advertisers 


advertisers and to the industries 


weil thes mee etsocinted. @ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 


s . 4 d 
seecececce eeeee Seeecescess ss eet tetas see eee eeee we wewe . tisers nee $s 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. ? 
rie busicrepene, rents Seine | Che Porthwestern Miller 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tre NortHwestern Miter + FEgDSTUFFS 250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
THE AMBRICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 


Cropuire BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicagu, Kansas City, Toronto 
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Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 


y ; 4 im -, : the heart of 
8 AKERY FLOU RS y ee) cad <7) ; oe | America’s foremost 
* Fa Oy, = A ig wheat producing 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO A ee “awa /° section. 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES . : — ea, | —— tf . ) INDEPENDENT 
BRANDS = : i ngs 5 ’ J ; OWNER 
- MANAGED 
VICTOR - EIDERDC WN - CHAMPION “Is it possible for a man to make 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT a fool of himself without knowing it?” 


“Not if he has a wife.” 
CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA rere 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS The boys at the roundhouse ob- WAIL | ~ROGALSKY MILLING co. 
served that one of the crew was un- . MEPHERSON, KANSAS 
usually glum, and asked what was 


bothering him. 

“I think my wife is tired of me,” 
he replied. 

“What makes you think so?” in- 


American Ace quired a pm tgp friend. 


Every day week,” he an- 


swered, “she has wrapped my luach HH U Cc 
—A superior bread gpm ay oe ARRIS, PHAM & O. 


flour, milled in one 7 2 MEMBERS 
f the West’ A U.S. Army officer stationed in 
C > aS = 1e 7 “7 ; “idea. - 
oes Vaz Australia decided to go on a kan NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
finest flour mills. garoo hunt. He climbed into his CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
jeep and instructed the driver to chhennes Cate Ginaitin ety Cena 
* proceed to the kangaroo plains. Soon 
American Flours, Inc. they spotted one, and the driver MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
drove the jeep in hot pursuit. OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
For some time they went at break- WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
neck speed without gaining on the 
Qe ~ eee animal. MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
sateen Write for details on Finally, the driver shouted to the 
ONSANTO officer: “Ain’t no use chasin’ that 
ms-rans | KEAVENING thing, sir!” 912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
_hA_- AGENTS “Why,” asked the officer VICTOR 6622 
SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY “’Cause we're doin’ 65 and that 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo critter ain’t put his front feet down 
e © « Serving Industry Which Serves Mankind « « i 
yet! 
¢¢ ¢ 


QUALITY FLOURS Bobby could hardly wait to tell ee 
St. Cloud Milling Co. | "is kindergarten teacher the news. Fg W>Yeq | @ Mer DURAMBER” 


Sales Offices: He rushed up to her, his face alight: 


580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. “T can dress myself!” . ite, 
Mills at She beamed, too. “Isn't that splen- CREATIVE PROCESSORS SEMOLINA 


St. Cloud, Minnesota did!” OF FARM PRODUCTS FANCY No. 1 
But as the morning wore on, thrice : Milled trom Carefully Selected 

Bobby raised his hand to repeat the AMBER D RUM WHEAT 

Ape 2 ~ nae . 

The Williams Bros. Co. tidings. Finally teacher, exasperated, U 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. implied rather strongly that the news dh 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour had lost its virgin freshness. After Evans Milling Co., Ine. 
All our wheat is grown on " Western the fourth interruption and repeti- : tes, AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


ers at elevators we own and operate. tion, Bobby was summarily : dis- DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
patched to sit in a corner behind a 


screen. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
: All was silent and serene for a 
H U ntl n 2 space of five minutes. Then Bobby MILLING 
reappeared, sans apparel, and proud- KN 

g ; ly proclaimed: “I can undress my- COMPANY 
self, too!” 


Producers of 
sales i BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
VIG CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


The full moon shone down on the AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
? parked car in which sat Sally and 


| her bashful boy friend. 
. “Dear, you remind me of Don Juan, vr your [A 
Bemis packaging . a the great lover,” murmured Sally. oe: 
will help you | \ “Why?” he asked. SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
ie ‘ rH “For one thing he’s been dead for 
Use Bemilin Dress Prints Lt : Nettie 7 ” THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
Cotton Sheeting Bags | | | years and years. Plain and Self-Rising company 
White Blue-lined Paper e¢¢ @ A Flour Without Equal BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
Bags + Deltaseal Bags A young lawyer attended the 
Multiwall Bags +» Paper au funeral services of a prominent con- 
Balers - Burlap Bags /T) tractor. A friend arrived late and 
Bemis Special Thread | took a seat beside him. “How far has Ge BuHLER Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
the service gone?”’’ he whispered. MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
Tne lawyer nodded toward the @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas Kansas City, Me. 


clergyman in the pulpit and whis- @ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- . 
pered. “Just opened the defense.’ aaa ‘Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. PRECISION MILLED FLOURS 


























NEWTON, KANSAS 














RESIDENT PARTNERS 






























































Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 




















Anywhere 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 200%: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Revised Proposal on 
Reconcentration of 
CCC Grain Offered 


WASHINGTON—Grain trade rep- 
resentatives and officials of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service met here 
recently to review trade proposals on 
the reconcentration of Commodity 
Credit Corp. grain stocks. The pro- 
posals call for wider trade participa- 
tion in the assembly and movement 
of CCC grain. 

In the revised proposal it was rec- 
ommended “that the CCC immedi- 
ately adopt a program to carry out 
the objectives agreed upon, by giving 
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country warehousemen storing grain 
for CCC the following options: (a) 
Purchase of CCC wheat stored in his 
warehouse; or (b) exchange a stor- 
age receipt for terminal grain, for 
CCC grain stored in his warehouse, 
the exchange to be either simultan- 
eous or during a period sufficient to 
permit movement of the grain from 
the country to the terminal; or (c) 
request CCC to permit continued 
storage of the grain. If reconcentra- 
tion desired by CCC cannot be ac- 
complished through any of these op- 


Discoloring of 
“Sick”? Wheat 
Explained 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
browning reaction so desirable in the 
crusts of bread and maple syrup is 
the same reaction that discolors 
wheat germ and causes wheat to be 
downgraded and called “sick’’ wheat, 


tions offered to the storing ware- 
houseman, CCC may issue loading 
orders, it being understood that such 
course of action will be the least 
preferable to CCC.” 


Dr. Max Milner said at the Kansas 
State College agricultural experi- 
ment station luncheon here recently. 

The discoloring of “sick” wheat 
takes place almost entirely in the 
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DOW FUMIGANTS AND PESTICIDES 
SAVE MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
OF STORED GRAIN FROM INSECTS 





Oryzaephilus surinamensis, com- 
monly referred to as the saw- 
toothed grain beetle, is a well- 
known grain pest. A slender, flat, 
brown beetle about one-tenth of 
an inch long, it gets its name from 
its six saw-tooth-like projections 
on each side. In both its larval 
and adult stages, it feeds upon 
grain and such grain products as 
flour, meals and breakfast foods. 








Ready to unloose a large-scale gas attack with Dow Methyl Bromide against pests in a grain warehouse, 


The saw-toothed grain beetle is only one of many species 


of grain-destroying pests controlled by Dow products 





you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 


Weevils, other insects and rodents infesting 
mills and grain storages can destroy or 
damage millions of bushels of stored grain 
and grain products every year unless fumi- 
gation is adequate. Are you getting top 
effectiveness from your fumigation program? 
Our Fumigant Sales Department will be glad 
to furnish the name of a pest control 
operator in your area, specializing in flour 
and cereal 
proved products: 


Dow Methyl Bromide for general space, 
vault, box car and tarpaulin fumigation . . . 
Dowfume® EB-5 for control of stored grain 
pests in elevator storage bins . . . Dowfume 
EB-15 for spot fumigations in machinery to 
prevent insect build-up between general 
space fumigations with Dow Methyl] Bromide 
Dow Mill and Bin Spray (containing 
Lindane) for residual spray, space spray or 
fog-type application. THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


mill fumigation with these aerosol 
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germ of wheat kernels. It can be 
reproduced in the laboratory by stor- 
ing wheat under controlled high 
temperatures and moisture levels. 

In laboratory tests it was found 
that wheat germs discolor before 
fungi start growing and that the 
browning reaction could be inhibited 
by extracting sugars from the germ 
or by using sodium bisulfite. 

The browning reaction is accom- 
panied by chemical changes, decom- 
position of proteins in wheat and re- 
duction of sugars. During these chem- 
ical changes, heat is created. That 
explains advanced heating of such 
agricultural materials as hay, soy- 
beans, mixed feeds, sugar beet pulp, 
and other products, which under spe- 
cial circumstances can lead to spon- 
taneous ignition. 

“Sick” wheat usually occurs fol- 
lowing a damp harvest. It was an 
important problem in Kansas in 1951, 
but few complaints about “sick” 
wheat have followed dry harvests 
the last three years in Kansas. 

This research, Dr. Milner said, 
shows that chemical decomposition is 
a major cause of grain deterioration 
and spontaneous heating. Other 
causes of spoiled grain and heating 
in storage are insects, rodents, micro- 
organisms and seed metabolism. 


LOOK 


for the same kind 
of merchandising 
skill and QUALITY 





s\ 


WY 


packages and print- 
ing in MULTIWALL 

PAPER bags that 
make Percy Kent 


famous in cottons! 


&) PERCY MENT 
\ BAG COMPANY, (NC. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








‘STAR OF THE WEST 
: : : Oneof the Best : :: 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE an¢é STAR Patent Flour 

Phone 2131 Frcnkenmuth, Mich. 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 
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Canadian Exports 
Down During First 


Third of Crop Year 


WINNIPEG—During the first four 
months of the current crop year Can- 
ada exported the equivalent of 97,- 
272,351 bu. in the form of wheat and 
flour. This compares with 102,798,749 
bu. for the corresponding period the 
year previous. A total of 14,050,000 
bu. was in the form of flour, com- 
pared with 14,512,000 the four-month 


period a year ago. 


The following tabulation shows the 
wheat and 
wheat flour (in bushels) exported in 
period for 


quantities of Canadian 


the August-November 
three consecutive years: 


1954-55—Wheat 83,222,118, wheat 
flour 14,512,234, total 102,798,749, and 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR  pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
rdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


-F LOU R—M 








| JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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1953-54—-wheat 88,286,515, wheat 
flour 14,512,234, total 102,798,749, and 
1952-53—-wheat 118,238,931, wheat 
flour 20,043,666, total 138,282,597. 

The five best buyers of Canadian 
wheat flour during November (listed 
first) and the Aug-November period 
follow: 

U.K.—1,117,670 bu., 4,933,580 bu.; 
Philippine Islands — 547,069 bu., 2,- 
154,573 bu.; Venezuela—133,808 bu., 
1,018,859 bu.; Trinidad-Tobago—253,- 
224 bu., 790,956 bu., and Jamaica— 
185,175 bu., 492,327 bu. 

The U.K. also led in the purchases 
of Canadian wheat only, both for 
November and the four-month pe- 
riod. The figures with those for other 
principal buyers follow (November 
bushel total listed first, August-No- 
vember total last): 

U.K. — 9,912,187, 35,239,835; Ger- 
many—1,090,687, 11,016,000; Nether- 
lands—1,536,133, 7,694,782; Belgium 
—893,703, 6,246,921; Japan—2,411,- 
709, 5,489,533; Yugoslavia—none, 3,- 
620,007; Switzerland—779,843, 1,912,- 
210; Israel—785,306, 1,849,306; In- 
dia — 365,120, 1,835,120; Austria — 
354,667, 1,630,374, and Norway—292,- 
880, 1,022,588. 

In the four-month period, accord- 
ing to the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, there were 65 countries pur- 
chasers of Canadian flour. Wheat only 
went to 27 different destinations. 

From August to November, inclu- 
sive, Canada exported 6,472,416 bu. 
oats. This included 4,460,546 bu. for 
the U.S. and 1,683,253 to Belgium. 
Switzerland bought 203,000 and Neth- 
erlands 94,706 bu. Rolled oats and 
oatmeal exports for the four months 
were equivalent to 202,000 bu. and 
almost half was shipped to Vene- 
zuela, while Peru and Colombia com- 
bined imported nearly 25% of the 
bulk total. 

Eight countries bought Canadian 
barley in the period under review 
aggregating 30,702,000 bu., with the 
U.K. importing 16,839,000 bu. and 
the U.S. 11,325,000 bu. 

Rye exports from Canada for Au- 
gust-November amounted to 1,725,- 
000 bu. and of this 1,067,000 were 
cleared to Germany. There were six 
other countries listed as destinations. 

Canadian flaxseed exports of 719,000 
bu. in November pushed the four- 
month total to 927,344 bu. and of 
the seven destinations shown, the 
U.K. was the largest individual buy- 
er with imports of 346,000 bu. 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MarRvVEL,"’ Glasgow 





47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 


will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip, Amsterdam 
A.B.C. 5th Ed., 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 


SINCE 1889 


Riverside, Private 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
‘Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axnp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,"’ Belfast 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: “Dorrracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
* The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,"’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Topri”, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C: 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B 0 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 

















Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium 


sundries 
Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Dirptoma,"’ Glasgow 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 

















FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Felixcohen” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 














D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 

















PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. LivERrooL ee er Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 
TEE] | COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & Co. | | W.DE BOER & CO. 


IN < 

Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 

New York 









| 
| 
i 
} 


San brancis¢ | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “‘Coventry,”’ London 








HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 





N. V. ae eee 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 






Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 
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Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





















MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
se 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 

















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 








l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
mer ee Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 














better bags 
for over 100 years 





CHASE BAG COMPANY 
2389 W. Jackson Bivd 


















Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 
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Russell Milling Co. ......cseeccscecees 17 
Seeeere, We Tin BS Dies ccctcveesvs 
es i ee 33 
ee, We Oe ee cee bie 
ORE RO, BI ess oksd cdcevcncsccs 21 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 27 
Simonds-Shields-Theils Grain Co. ...... 27 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import .............- 
Smith, J. Allen, @ O0., IBS.<cocccsevss 28 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 35 
Springfield Milling Corp. ............. 27 
CeneGarG- GERM Ge. 2. vccccsscccestas 34 
Stannard, Collins & Co.........eeee0-: 35 
Star of the West Milling Co. abeeséees 34 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. ............06. 1 
ey ae Ck wes eeu rene aeesanbud ss 35 
Stratton Grele Ge. cscccecccrsvsesveres 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ........eeees. 
Gea, GD; Bg Ga on cece ndicccecicvndasce 35 
Sullivan, BH. Di, & Gi ncsvccccsccccosecs 
Superior Grain Separator Co.......... 10a 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ..........- 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 35 
Tennant & Hoyt Co........... 29 
The Northwestern Miller . 15a 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 

Thompson Flour Products, Inc........ 
Memeweter GEG GO cecvccccscccccccs 27 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 5a 
ZO TOG Weeer BRIS cccccctcsccecs 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ........s.e0-. 21 
Twin Gity WMaewIMS OO. ..ccccccssccsce lta 
COMA GERI OO. occ ccccccseccccces 7 
Union Bag & Paper Corp.. ha take ns 6d eies 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............ 21 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 7 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders............ 35 
Van Dusen Harrington Co............- 29 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V........... 35 
Verhoef & Zeon’s Handelmaatschappy 
Victor ‘Chemical WORKS cccccccccccece 8a, 9a 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. ....... 

POR, He Dy DB Giic cc esccccsccsaccesesss 35 
Voigt Milling Ce. ccccccccccsccccccoses 


Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ..........-. 33 
Weemem Ge PREM, BGs cccccccccccccece 35 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. .......... 27 
Weber Flour Mills Co.........-0+e0-0+- 4 
Wesvtl-GiGs OG. cccccccccoscccee secse 7a 
Westeentral Cooperative Grain Co..... 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 6 
Western Star Mill Co. .....ceeeeeeeess 2 
Western Waterproofing Co. ........... 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co...........- 34 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ............- 17 
Wikliams Bro@, Oe. .ccccccccccccscccces 33 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........... 35 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd............-ee00. 

Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. Vi... cece eeeees 

Wolcott & Lircolm, Inc. .........+++6 27 














The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... . . 


The Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 

















for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
Jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 














-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


MONEY TO BURN 


Each year an estimated eight hundred million 
dollars worth of property goes up in smoke. That’s 
an amount close to the real estate value of the 
whole city of Pittsburgh! 


Many of these costly fires are caused by care- 
lessness. An overworked furnace, matches left 
within reach of little hands, rubbish collected in 
attics and cellars. 


Good fire prevention practices may save your 
business, your home, even your life. 


Are your practices good? 








